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Preface 


HIS book is devoted to all branches 
of the bird dog family; pointers, 
wire-haired pointing griffons, Eng- 

lish, Irish and Gordon setters. Naturally, in 
a work of these limitations I cannot go into 
a detailed history of every individual animal 
that has come into the limelight for-a brief 
time, as a mere episode in the woof and warp 
of the general fabric, and I am making no 
attempt to do so, for too many details 
crowded into a small space would defeat the 
object of the book. 


My hope is that the bird dog lover, look- 
ing for the salient features in the various 
families, will find the beacon lights standing 
out before him in a way that he may read- 
ily find that which he is seeking. 


Succinctly, this little volume is an epitome — 
of bird dog history, or the concrete essence 
of my previous works on the subject, but 
brought down to the present date. 

A. F. Hochwalt. 
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BIRD DOGS 


Their History and Achievements 


INTRODUCTION 


HE bird dog is a canine creation evolved 

solely for the benefit of the sportsman. 

He is not the product of a passing fancy, 
but the integral part of a fixed institution, for 
sports afield will endure until the end of time; 
men and women will find recreative pastime in the 
lure of the open and the pursuit of game in pro- 
portion to the spread of civilization. This may 
sound paradoxical, nevertheless it is founded upon 
fact. ‘The silent places are rapidly being settled 
in certain districts, and cities are becoming more 
thickly populated, but with this growing popula- 
tion comes the desire for more sports and pas- 
times. This era of education has spread the 
gospel of game preservation. Field sports are 
no longer entirely a pastime of destruction, but a 
means of enjoying the outdoors in the most esthe- 
tic fashion. ‘The sportsman of today does not 
count his success by the number of birds in his 
bag, but by the artistic way in which they were 
secured. [That is one of the principal reasons 
why the idea of game protection, game refuges 
and game preservation has taken such a hold upon 
the minds of the general public. 


Thinking men have pointed out that certain 
species of game have become extinct because of 
wanton slaughter by our forefathers, and they 
have also marked out the way of preserving what 
we have, consequently, under present conditions, 
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there is no reason to assume that America will 
not be a great game preserve for all time to 
come. More people—both men and women— 
enjoy field sports at the present time than they 
did two decades ago, as I have previously said, 
but they have learned to take their sports as a 
means of recreation and not for the sole purpose 
of collecting provisions for the larder. In those 
early days it was customary for men to sally 
forth with a ten gauge gun and a common “‘meat”’ 
dog and secure all the game possible; now their 
sons and daughters make their annual trips to 
the haunts of the wild, with a twenty bore or 
smaller and take with them a brace of high class, 
well bred pointers or setters. It is shooting de 
luxe, but it is the esthetic side of the sport. 


The game of field trials is another factor which 
has created a larger demand for high class bird 
dogs and though it has been in existence in this 
country less than fifty years, it is growing greater 
from year to year. Men are buying dogs for 
the purpose of entering them in competition; kill- 
ing game is secondary, but the high class pointer 
or setter is ever in demand and frequently such 
specimens bring what would have been considered 
fabulous prices a quarter of a century ago. 


Every sportsman, every sportswoman, wishes 
to know all about the dogs he or she may have 
in the kennels, hence there is a higher education 
along those lines also. The breeding of quality 
bird dogs has become a pleasant diversion with 
some, a lucrative investment for others, while 
still others consider it a fine art. 


This little book gives but the outlines of the 
bird dog’s history, for in a work of such limita- 
tions it is impossible to dwell largely upon minor 
details, but the beginner, and even he who has 
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been breeding bird dogs, will perhaps find some 
items of value contained within these covers that 
will be of use to him in selecting or breeding, 
for it is my intention of taking up the families of 
the various breeds, that had been successful as 
shooting dogs and in field trials. Relative to the 
latter, | might add that the high class shooting 
dog is also the high class field trial dog, for after 
all, it is greatly a matter of training as to how 
the animal is to be used and in the final analysis 
we must admit that all are from the same fam- 
ilies. Many a good shooting dog has been 
brought up from the ranks and become successful 
in field trials, and numbers of good field trial dogs 
have in later life given untold pleasure to their 
owners while shooting afield. 


The question of the breed that one might select 
is all a matter of personal preference or opinion. 
There are good ones in all breeds: pointers, Eng- 
lish setters, Gordon setters, Irish setters and wire- 
haired pointing griffons. For certain specific uses 
one breed might have a slight advantage over the 
others, but after reading this brief history of the 
breeds the beginner should be able to determine 
where his preferences lie. 
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PART ONE — CHAPTER I 


THE POINTER 


A Brief Survey of Early English and American 
History 


T is generally conceded that the pointer is of 
Spanish origin. How long he had been in use 
in that country before being introduced into Eng- 
land is a matter of conjecture, but we have traces 
of this breed in the British Islands during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. In the 
early part of the eighteenth, he was already fairly 
_ well established. 

The Spanish pointer was a large unwieldy dog, 
with heavy head, immense dewlap and deep flews; 
large all over and very slow in action. Some of 
them were the so-called double nosed variety 
which many people supposed were better than the 
others, but this was simply an unsightly abnor- 
mality that was of no benefit to the dog. 

In those pioneer days when English breeders 
began to import them from Spain it was soon dis- 
covered that they were too slow to please the 
average English sportsman and as far back as 
the early part of the eighteenth century we hear 
of crosses that were being made with foxhounds. 
One of the dogs that has come down through his- 
tory is Col. Thornton’s Dash, a wonderfully fast 
and snappy dog, but which never reproduced him- 
self. Other breeders, however, continued with the 
cross and this dash of foxhound blood 1s in evi- 
dence even to this day, for it is said that breeders 
as late as 1885 still made an occasional foxhound 
cross: some said that this was done even later 
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than that, though such proceedings were not gen- 
erally advertised. 

Real pointer history begins with the days of 
Whitehouse’s Hamlet, Col. Garth’s Drake, Brock- 
ton’s Bounce and Statter’s Major. These four 
dogs are the pillars upon which the foundations 
of the modern pointer rest. There were no stud 
books or public records those days and we have 
only the word of the breeders of the period, but 


Photo by Haas, New York 
The Triple National Champion 
MARY MONTROSE 


Owned by William Ziegler, Jr. 


Norton, Conn, 

these were high class men who took great pride 
in keeping their strains pure, except perhaps for 
the occasional foxhound cross; although by the 
time history comes down to the four dogs men- 
tioned, there were few breeders who found it 
necessary to resort to this alien blood. 

During that period, America was also receiving 
its share of sporting dogs, and many of the de- 
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scendants of the great pointers of England found 
their homes in the new world along with their 
masters. hese pointers coming to America were 
as pure and as good as any on the other side 
and American sportsmen, while lacking the facili- 
ties for breeding that were available in England, 
were nevertheless careful to keep their dogs up 
to the standard by breeding to the best. As in 
England, no pedigrees were kept, but the indi- 
viduals were good. It is from these early point- 
ers which came to this country that the so-called 
“Natives” were sprung. They came in all colors: 
solid blacks, whole colored lemons or livers and 
just as many heavily marked liver and whites. 
With the inauguration of bench shows and field 
trials, which took place in this country along in 
the middle seventies of the last century, came the 
demand for pedigreed dogs, and the first stud 
book was started by the late Arnold Burgess in 
1876 in which many of these Natives were regis- 
tered. Sportsmanship was becoming well organ- 
ized by this time and clubs devoted to the develop- 
ment of bird dogs began springing up. One of 
the earliest was the Westminster Kennel Club 
whose kennels were located at Babylon, L. I., New 
York. Not long after, the St. Louis Kennel Club 
came into existence. Both were interested in 
pointers and in a certain sense they were rivals; 
East against West. 


The eastern organization imported as its first 
venture the lemon and white Sensation. The dog 
came over with the halo of greatness about him, 
but though he was well bred, being by Price’s 
Jim, a son of Whitehouse’s Hamlet, he was a 
much over-rated dog. He was faulty in many 
ways and in the field he was far below the stand- 
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ard. Asa sire he was as much of a failure. He 
was placed third in trials held on Robins Island 
on one occasion; but this would be considered of 
doubtful value in this age. A happier selection 
was Bang-Bang, also a lemon and white, but the 
son of Price’s Bang, a dog which was among the 
really great ones in England. Bang-Bang won in 
held trials before coming to this country and also 
in our American trials. On the bench he became 
a champion. As a sire he also proved very suc- 
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cessful for that early period. Bang-Bang was 
bred from the best combination of blood obtain- 
able, for in his veins were amalgamated the 
Whitehouse, Bang and Sefton strains. His name 
in a pedigree, even to this day, stands for quality. 


Naso of Kippen was still another importation 
by the Westwinster Club and judging from the 
standpoint of type, he was the best of the three. 
While he never figured extensively as a sire of 
early held trial winners, his blood nicked well with 
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the prevailing lines and many of his daughters 
were successful in producing. 


In 1877, the St. Louis Kennel Club brought 
over their first pointer stud dog. This was Slea- 
ford, a liver and white dog which, like Sensation, 
was hailed as a coming giant in pointer breeding. 
But Sleaford did not please the majority of the 
members and he was soon disposed of, although 
he left numerous descendants. Sleaford was also 
strong in the Whitehouse blood. Next came Bow, 
a fine big, white, liver and ticked dog and un- 
questionably the best of any of the importations 
East or West, up to this period. Bow’s leading 
-son was Beaufort, a dog that was shown fear- 
lessly in competition with all of the best imported 
dogs of the day—and he usually beat them; but 
as to his field qualifications, they were never dem- 
onstrated in public. Beaufort was considered the 
model pointer of his time. His dam was Beaulah, 
a sister to Orgill’s Champion Rush. ‘They were 
representatives of the native strain which was very 
popular in the East just about the time of the 
early importations and quite a few of them were 
successful in the field and on the bench. ‘The 
bitches of this strain all blended well with the 
imported dogs and became producers. 

Faust, a handsome Sefton-bred pointer weigh- 
ing about seventy-two pounds, was the next St. 
Louis importation. He was so clean-cut and well 
balanced that he could handle himself in the field 
as well as any smaller pointer, consequently his 
size was no serious defect in those days. On the 
bench he was practically invincible. he St. Louis 
Club continued importing, however, and another 
draft included a number of good bitches, among 
which were Jessamine, Keswick, Lassie, Zeal, 
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Trinket and Lena. All were good, representing 
the best blood lines of the period. Among the 
last importations by the club were the two dogs, 
Meteor and Maxim, both of which were of con- 
siderable importance because, as it was thought 
at the time of their appearance in this country, 
their blood lines would prove invaluable. They 
were litter brothers, by Garnet out of Jilt, repre- 
senting the Drake-Sefton blood. Meteor was the 
better known dog of the two and sired five or six 
winners, the most prominent of which was Corner- 
stone, a dog which in turn became the sire of two 
winners. 


While all these activities were transpiring with 
the two leading clubs, there were several impor- 
tations by private individuals and as it happened, 
most of these proved to be a greater influence 
upon the breed than any which were fostered by 
the two organizations mentioned. One of these 
was Vandevoort’s Don, a son of Price’s Bang, 
another was Poyneer’s Bang, also a son of this 
dog, and still another was Croxteth, which was 
the master of them all and unquestionably a 
pointer which did more for the good of the breed 
than any other prior to the advent of Edward 
Dexter into the area of pointer breeding. Crox- 
teth was purchased by E. A. Godeffroy of Guy- 
mard, N. Y. His new owner ran him success- 
fully in several trials and made him a champion 
on the bench. The critics of the East picked the 
dog to pieces, for his long, lean head, his light 
eyes and his length of body, but nevertheless, 
Croxteth showed them all the way and nothing 
that had appeared up to this time was his equal. 
Croxteth was in reality the founder of the first 
real field trial family in America. Three of his 
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better known sons were Ossian, Robert le Diable 
and [Trinket’s Bang. All three proved successful 
in field trials and at stud. Robert became a cham- 
pion on the bench also. Through Trinket’s Bang 
came a number of the early winners and the dams 
of many future performers. Pearl’s Dot, one of 
the trio of great bitches belonging to the late 
J. B. Turner, was by Trinket’s Bang. Spotted 
Boy was his best known performing son. Lady 
Croxteth was another good daughter which 
proved to be a producer and a champion on the 
bench; she was owned by the late B. F. Seitner 
of Dayton, Ohio. The appearance of Croxteth 
was the straw that indicated which way the wind 
was blowing in the matter of producing pointers 
that could compete with the setters; for the latter, 
at that time, were having it practically their own 
way in field trials. 

In October of 1917 I visited the beautiful estate 
of k. A. Godeffroy near Middletown, New York, 
and had a long talk with the erstwhile owner ot 
Croxteth. He was in the sere and yellow leaf, 
but his enthusiasm over the old dog was as keen 
as ever. After showing me many pictures of 
dogs of a former period, the old gentleman led 
me out to the banks of the little stream where he 
pointed out a grave marked with a marble slab. 
[It was the grave of Croxteth and it was kept 
green, not only in the memory of his former 
owner, but in very fact. 


CHAPTER II 


The Graphic Family and Their 
C'ontem poraries 


King of Kent, Mainspring, Osborne Ale, Duke of 
Hessen and Luck of the Goat 


ARLY in 1885, J. L. Anthony, of New York, 

imported Graphic, which was considered at 
the time the best looking pointer in England. 
Mr. Anthony formed a partnership with Chas. 
Heath and thus the Graphic kennels were formed. 
With Graphic came the bitch, Nell of Efford. 
Later in the year they imported Lad of Bow, 
Bracket, Beppo III, and the bitches Meally and 
Revel II]. From A. H. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
they bought Donald, a Sefton-bred dog, which, 


however, was not patronized to any extent as long 
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as he remained the property of Mr. Moore. In the 
Graphic Kennels he became a successful sire of 
bench dogs. The Graphic Kennels were prac- 
tically invincible on the bench and it seems that 
Messrs. Anthony and Heath catered principally 
to this end of the game, consequently the reports 
that were circulated that the Graphic dogs were 
not field performers gained some ground with 
good reason. ‘They had blood in their kennels 
that was as good as any which later produced 
some of our greatest field trial strains, but they 
failed to take the opportunity that was presented 
to them. Beppo III was a blood brother to King 

of Kent, his sire being Priam and his dam Meally, 
a full sister to Kent Baby, the dam of King of 
Kent. Meally was one of the importations, hence 
it will be seen what a wonderful opportunity these 
kennels had to found a family of field trial win- 
ners possessing all the essentials in type and con- 
formation. Despite the fact that the Graphic 
Kennels paid little attention to field trials, the 
family of Graphic is responsible for part of a 
line of breeding that produced the first pointer 
National Champion America ever saw. 

Graphic’s best son was Lad of Bow, a fine sixty- 
eight pound dog which in some respects was su- 
perior to Graphic, for he was stronger in loin, 
quarters and stifles. Lad of Bow was placed in 
field trials once or twice and he became a cham- 
pion on the bench. He sired several dogs which 
won in minor trials; but his best son was Cham- 
pion Rush of Lad, a forty-eight pound dog that 
was the embodiment of symmetry. He was owned 
by W. H. Windle, of Dayton, Ohio, and the 
writer. ‘The dog became a quick champion on 
the bench and sired, among others, that good little 
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held trial pointer, Lad of Rush. ‘The latter was 
not only a winner himself, but sired a number of 
winners. Through this branch of the Graphic 
family came Lady Cyrano Rush, the dam of Man- 
itoba Rap, the first pointer that won the National 
Field ‘Trial Championship. Whatever may be 
said of the super-refinement of the Graphics, it 
was this blood that assisted so materially in plac- 
ing the finish upon our pointers and but for them 
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who knows what they would have developed into? 
King of Kent and Mainspring were necessary to 
improve the working qualities of the pointer in 
America, but Graphic and his sons retained the 
balance when it comes to type and pointer char- 
acteristics. 

King of Kent was by Priam out of Kent Baby, 
as I have stated; Mainspring was by Mike out of 
Romp—the famous Mike-Romp combination as 
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it was called—and it was these two upon which 
the late Edward Dexter and Captain McMurdo 
depended to found their great families of field 
trial winners. Had the Graphic kennels made the 
most of Beppo III, they might have been in the 
same ranks for, as I stated, they had the blood 
in this dog and in his dam, Meally. King of Kent 
was never a big winner in field trials himself, but 
he had all that dash and fire so necessary to im- 
part field trial qualifications. Mainspring, before 
he became the property of Edward Dexter was 
placed several times, but Captain McMurdo han- 
dled the dog in all his trials. ‘This was while he 
was owned by J. F. Perkins. Mr. Dexter was a 
student of blood lines himself, but Captain Mc- 
Murdo was a valuable advisor. 

Contemporary with the Graphics and the Dex- 
ter dogs there were a number of other good 
pointers brought to this country. Among them 
was the black and white dog, Osborne Ale, which 
Houston, Wyeth, of St. Joseph, Mo., imported in 
the eighties. Osborne Ale was a remarkably well- 
bred dog and a good individual. I have often 
thought if this dog had obtained the same oppor- 
tunities that were afforded some of his close rela- 
tives he might have done much better as a sire; 
though it must be conceded that he did not possess 
the fire and dash of King of Kent or the progeny 
of Mainspring. His sire was Priam, his dam, 
Malt, a full sister to Hops which became the dam 
of Rip Rap, by King of Kent. 

Another dog which came from England and 
found his home in the West was Luck of the 
Goat, imported by Paul Francke, also of St. 
Joseph, Mo. This dog was quite a winner over 
in England, and while he was bred along different 
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lines than those previously mentioned, he should 
have been a good cross with them. I do not 
think the breeders appreciated Luck of the Goat 
at his true value, although J. B. Turner of Chi- 
cago, recognized him. He bred Pearlstone to 
him and produced Pearl’s Fan, which won in field 
trials herself and became the mother of winners 
to King of Kent and Ripstone. 


Duke of Hessen was another dog which came 


LADY FERRIS 
The Greatest Mother of Winners 
Owned, until her death in 1920, by E. T. Cole, Ferris, Texas 


to this country during that halcyon period. He 
was the property of Thos. H. Terry and was 
considered one of the fastest dogs that ever ran 
in field trials. He did not win very frequently 
for he was somewhat faulty in nose, but he pos- 
sessed an ease and grace of movement that proved 
to be very attractive. He was a light weight, 
weighing about fifty pounds and was a great win- 
ner on the bench. Duke of Hessen was being cam- 
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paigned about the same time we were campaign- 
ing Rush of Lad and we met on various occa- 
sions. As a matter of fact, he is the only dog 
that was ever placed over Rush of Lad, but it 
was always give-and-take between these two good 
light weight pointers. 


Up in Manitoba, Thomas Johnson was quite 
active in pointer breeding and also in field trials. 
Among the well known dogs that he brought be- 
fore the public were Manitoba Shot, Alberta Joe, 
and his sire, imported Ightfheld Upton, and the 
imported bitch Ightfield Blithe. Manitoba Rap 
was a later celebrity of Mr. Johnson’s. Ightheld 
‘Upton and Blithe became the property of Chas. 
W. Stoddard in the middle nineties when he oper- 
ated quite an extensive kennel of pointers at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Two other imported dogs that were 
of considerable importance to middle west breed- 
ers were Molton Baron and Woolton Druid. The 
former was brought over by the Bulled & Bruette 
Kennels and eventually became the property of 
George Moerlein of Cincinnati; the latter was 
owned by the late Dr. John R. Daniels of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


In California pointer activities in the late 
eighties and early nineties were also of consider- 
able interest and became of nation-wide import- 
ance through the imported dog Glenbeigh, which 
proved to be quite a winner in England. The 
Glenbeigh blood was a great factor in pointer 
breeding, one of the principal dogs carrying this 
line of blood being Senator P., which not only 
won on the Coast, but in competition with the best 
on the major circuit. He was a rather handsome 
white and orange dog. 


CHAPTER III 


The Rise of the Salter Pointers 
The Families of Rip Rap and Jingo 
IP RAP and, Jingo may rightly be called 


‘Salter’ pointers, for it was mainly through 
his blood that they had their origin. J. H. Salter 
had been breeding pointers for many years over 
in England and when he allowed Captain Me- 
Murdo to have some of his stock and bring it to 
America he gave him the parting advice that by 
judicious mating he could found a strain on Amer- 
ican shores that would surpass anything else in 
actual performing qualities. The dogs which 
Captain McMurdo brought over for Edward Dex- 
ter were founded mainly on the Mike-Romp 
combination. Mike was the son of Price’s Bang 
and Miller’s Stella; Romp was the daughter 
of Chang, the son of Brockton’s Bounce and 
Bastin’s Belle. Mainspring, Hops, Malt and sev- 
eral others represented this breeding, but the two © 
that we are particularly interested in are Main- 
spring and Hops, because these are the founda- 
tions of the famous families of Rip Rap and 
Jingo. 

There was something peculiarly individualistic 
about these pointers of the Salter breeding; Hops 
was a rather small bitch, black, white and ticked, 
very much resembling a large sheet of well used 
blotting paper. 

Captain McMurdo had for his assistant at the 
time the Dexter, or rather the Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels were formed, C. E. Buckle, 


who probably knows more about these early point- 
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ers and the operations of the kennels than any 
other living man, for even to this day he has all 
the records. I might digress here long enough 
to say that the Charlottesville Kennels were sold 
to Hobart Ames about the year 1900, at which 
time Mr. Buckle went with the kennel transfer 
and became the manager of the Ames Plantation 
at Grand Junction, Tennessee, where he has been 
ever since. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Buckle’s first employment in this country was with 
the Charlottesville Field: Trial Kennels and he 
has been with them ever since. 

In founding the kennels, Mr. Dexter and Mr. 
McMurdo had but one end in view and that was 
‘to breed pointers that could hold their own with 
the best of setters. It is marvelous, when one 
stops to consider, how quickly they succeeded. 
King of Kent was bred to Hops, the bitch marked 
like the well used blotting paper and a little later 
Mainspring was bred to Queen III. The King of 
Kent-Hops combination brought forth the great 
Rip Rap, together with several other remarkable 
ones, including Maid of Kent, Zig Zag and Tap- 
ster. Mainspring and Queen III were respon- 
sible for the production of Jingo. 

One could write a book on the achievements 
of these two great dogs alone, but within the 
limits of this little volume I must confine myself 
to the most salient features only. The field trial 
world will acknowledge, however, that these 
Salter pointers revolutionized pointer breeding in 
America. 

Rip Rap alone produced nineteen winners in 
field trials, but that. is not the most important 
part of his heritage to posterity. He sired a 
number of sons and daughters which, though they 
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had no opportunity in public competition, became 
great producers. Rip Rap’s best performing son 
was Young Rip Rap, and he was a successful 
sire. But the dog which really carried on Rip 
Rap’s quality was Fishel’s Rip Rap, when he sired 
Fishel’s Frank. It is true that in producing this 
dog the family of Rush of Lad was very much 
involved also, but it proves our contention that 


VERRALL’S FERRIS RAP 
Owned by F. S. Ferrall, Bellingham, Wash. 


the Salter pointers, in combination with the fam- 
ily of Graphic, produced working qualities to- 
gether with conformation and type. 

Jingo was fully as great as Rip Rap in every 
way. He sired twenty-two winners and quite a 
few of his sons became sires as great as he. 
Among these sons are Young Jingo, Jingo’s Boy, 
Jingo’s Pearl, King Cyrano, Jingo’s Light, Lad 
of Jingo, and many other lesser lights. From 
generation to generation these two dogs trans- 
mitted their prodigious potentialities and it seems 
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that even though they were drawing farther and 
father from the original source of the Mike- 
Romp combination, their power was just as great. 
It is true, other families were introduced as time 
went on, which no doubt strengthened the orig- 
inal blood, but nevertheless the virile factors were 
there. 

King of Kent was the sire of a number of other 
good dogs through various dams; as a matter of 
fact, he produced to all lines of blood and among 
these good ones might be mentioned Hal Pointer, 
a dog true to type, a winner in field trials, though 
not a brilliant one, and a sire. His most distin- 
guished son being Plain Sam, a dog that founded 
a considerable tamily of his own and whose name 
appears in many of the prominent pedigrees of 
today. 

Other sons of King of Kent through all man- 
ner of blood lines, were Strideaway, K. C. Kent, 
Kent Elgin (a dog which died young, but left 
some excellent progeny), and Tick Boy. 

One thing that helped the pointer breeders 
greatly was that they remained away from fads. 
If some one had promulgated the idea that no 
pointers would be good unless they were descend- 
ed in straight lines from Rip Rap and Jingo, no 
doubt the theory might have gathered a certain 
number of votaries, but pointer breeders did no 
such thing. ‘hey allowed all good pointer blood 
to come into the combination—that is, all good 
blood represented in individuals that were worthy 
—and because of the fact that they are doing 
this to this day we are continuing to see good 
pointers. When once a fanatical fad enters into 
the breeding of animals, no matter what the breed 
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may be, the ultimate destiny of such a breed is 
written in large letters and extinction is the result 
unless wiser heads take the matter in hand to 
save it from perdition. Pointer breeders never 
had these faddist to’ contend with and as new 
stars arose they were quick to recognize their 
brilliancy. 


CHAPTER IV 


The New Stars 
Alford’s John, Fishel’s Frank, Manitoba Rap 


HREE new stars arose in the pointer firma- 

ment during the early years of the present 
century; they had their being in Alford’s John, 
Fishel’s Frank and Manitoba Rap. The first 
was owned by R. R. Dickey of Dayton, Ohio; the 
second, by U. R. Fishel of Hope, Indiana, and the 
third, by Thomas Johnson of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

-Alford’s John was whelped January 12, 1901, 
and saw the light of day in a little Indiana town 
where he grew up wild. It was only by accident 
that he was discovered, for his owner, [Thomas 
Alford, was not a field trial man, and but for the 
fact that W. J. Baughn and C. H. Foust happened 
to be in the little town of Warren, in the spring of 
1902 to try out some setter field trial prospects, 
it is just possible that this pointer of plebeian 
origin might have lived his life like many another 
human village Hampton, unhonored and unsung. 
However, Mr. Foust saw the puppy work out 
with his setters and Mr. Baughn was there to 
express his opinion of them. After two trials he 
decided that the setters were failures, but that 
this unknown pointer had great possibilities. “he 
result was that Mr. Foust made an arrangement 
with Thomas Alford to campaign the puppy, 
which was named Alford’s John. He was sent 
to J. IT. Jones and made his first appearance in 
the chicken derbys of the fall of 1902. ‘This 


unknown handler and unknown dog startled the 
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entire field trial contingent. Alford’s John won 
three firsts and one third during his derby year. 
After that Mr. Foust took up Mr. Alford’s inter- 
ests and R. R. Dickey of Dayton, Ohio, became 
a partner. John’s first all-age year was another 
success, for he won three firsts and two seconds 
in the principal trials of the major circuit. In 
1904 he was started in the Manitoba all-age stake 
and the Manitoba Championship on prairie chick- 
ens, won them both and was retired on his laurels. 
Just before he made his last two wins, R. R. 


CAROLINA FRANK 
Owned by G. C. Kimball, Statesville, N. C. 


Dickey became his sole owner and he brought 
the dog to Dayton where he was placed at stud. 
The time was ripe for a new star and bitches 
flocked to him; they came from everywhere and 
Alford’s John became the vogue. He sired a 
dozen or more winners, his principal son being 
Champion Alford’s King and his best known 
daughter, King’s Sister. The latter was not a 
held trial winner, but one of the great brood ma- 
trons of all time. The progeny of Alford’s John 
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were all bird dogs and very level headed. As 
proof of this, | may cite Woolton John, which 
proved to be a winner in the middle states trials 
on various occasions, and Woolton John’s. sister, 
Lady Johns, which became the mother of Co- 
manche Frank. 

Alford’s John was a decided outcross from the 
blood that was winning in field trials; he was a 
prodigy. The “stand patters’’ were somewhat 
careful of breeding to him, but the general public 
did not seem to be afraid of this wonderful pointer 
of plebeian origin. Some said his pedigree was 
not authentic; | am not here to verify or cast 
doubts upon it; the fact remains that the pointer 
of today is better because Alford’s John had his 
being and came into his history. This became 
more obvious as the years went by and it is still 
in evidence. ‘This strong, vigorous dog with the 
level head and the marvelous brains and nose 
was an outcross, it is true, and by the very vigor 
of that outcross he has been a boon. What if 
breeders had ignored him as many setter breeders 
would have done with a dog of their kind which 
was not “‘straight-bred’’? 

Most all of the dogs in the pedigree of Alford’s 
John were only known locally. The dog with the 
greatest reputation in his lineage is Champion Lad 
of Kent, his grand sire on his sire’s side. Lad of 
Kent was by Bracket, the son of Graphic, out of 
Renie, the daughter of Tammany. ‘Through this 
side comes the finish. Cleade, Alford’s John’s 
dam is more or less of a mystery. On her sire’s 
side she gets the blood of Croxteth through Wise 
Croxteth and there is also a dash of Osborne Ale 
and Rival, Jr., but Dowe’s Nell, the dam of 
Cleade, is extremely short-pedigreed; that is, Bit- 
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ler’s Duke and MacDonald’s Nell, the sire and 
dam of Dowe’s Nell, were never traced, al- 
though there must be something more than ordi- 
nary dogs back of them. At all events, as I have 
stated, Alford’s John, through his daughters, 
more than through his sons, became a wonderful 
influence. 

Fishel’s Frank was whelped January 20, 1904. 


By the time he matured and made the phenom- 
enal record that he did, the daughters of Alford’s 
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CHAMPION ALFORD’S JOHN 


From the original painting by Harvey J. King 


John were in evidence everywhere. Fishel’s 
Frank had more of that high strung nervous ener- 
gy, that fire and dash, that desire to be up and 
doing, than most puppies, and his owner, U. R. 
Fishel, spared no opportunity to show him in 
held trials, but Frank sustained all the promise 
of his early days. As soon as he was retired the 
daughters of Alford’s John were sent to him in 
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great numbers. It was fortunate for Fishel’s 
Frank that Alford’s John had so many good 
daughters. The cross became a success at once, 
and again all theories that a cross is dangerous 
were exploded. 

Fishel’s Frank was a strictly bred, Rip Rap- 
Jingo-Rush of Lad combination. He inherited all 
of this blood in bountiful proportions, with three 
crosses of Rush of Lad to put the finish on the 
even distribution of the Rip Rap and Jingo inher- 
itance. It might have been an accident on the 
part of the breeder of Fishel’s Frank in fusing 
this blood, as it is seen in the dog’s pedigree, but 
nevertheless, it has brought far better results 
than many a thought-out line of breeding. The 
cross of Fishel’s Frank with Alford’s John’s 
daughters came about through a natural train of 
events. [here were more bitches of this breed- 
ing in the country at the time Fishel’s Frank went 
into the stud than of any other kind. In the very 
early days the progeny of this cross proved suc- 
cessful, hence it is but a natural corollary that 
this should be continued. 

Manitoba Rap, as I have previously stated, was 
the first pointer to win a National Championship. 
He was also a Rip Rap-Jingo-Rush of Lad com- 
bination and one of the smoothest little dogs that 
has come out in recent years. Barring his muzzle, 
which was just a trifle lacking in depth, the dog 
could not be faulted. His neck was clean, his 
shoulders were perfect, his ribs well sprung, his 
chest was deep, his loin strong, his quarters, stifles 
and lower thighs powerful, while in couplings 
he was short, which makes for a strong back. 
Looking the dog over critically, as I have done 
on numerous occasions, I always considered him 
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the biggest little dog I ever saw, with the excep- 
tion of his great-grand sire, Champion Rush of 
Lad. 


Manitoba Rap was bred by the late W. T. F. 
Fiedler, of Louisville, Ky., but was sold to the late 
Thomas Johnson, of Winnipeg, as a derby pros- 
pect. Ihe dog made good at once. He was a 
brilliant performer in his derby year and in his 
very first all-age season he won the National 
Championship. This was in 1909. Unfortun- 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Champion 1909 
MANITOBA RAP 


ately, Mr. Johnson, his owner, took him back to 
his Manitoba home and refused the most flat- 
tering offers for stud service. About three years 
later he sold the dog to Messrs. Ambrose Gaines, 
T. 1. Pace and C. H. Babcock. Manitoba Rap 
was brought back to the States and placed in stud 
at Knoxville, Tennessee. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that all breeders took advantage of the 
opportunity. Among the first was E. T. Cole, of 
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Ferris, Texas, who owned a bitch called Lady 
Ferris. This bitch was a frequent winner on the 
major circuit in charge of Babcock. Lady Ferris 
was bred along the old lines, going back to Dick 
Swiveller, the Graphics, and the Major Purcell 
dogs. She nicked well with Manitoba Rap and 
it is greatly upon the progeny of this nick that 
our present day pointers are founded. 


CHAPTER V 


The Pointer Today—Current Events 
ISHEL’S FRANK, bred to the daughters of 


Alford’s John, brought forth numerous note- 
worthy performers during the years from 1908 
to 1917, but the beacon lights among these were 
National Champion, Comanche Frank; National 
Champion, John Proctor; Free-for-all Champion, 
De Soto Frank, and Chicken Champion, Lewis C. 
Morris. The latter, however, was not out of a 
daughter of Alford’s John, but out of Bessatina, 
by Hard Cash and Queen Light, which was by 
Jingo’s Light, by Jingo and Rose le Hessen. 

Lewis C. Morris was brought out by E. J. 
Rowe, of Birmingham, Ala., but became the prop- 
erty of Louis Lee Haggin, owner of the Mt. 
Brilliant Kennels. He was not studded to any 
extent, but from present indications it appears 
that the family of Lewis C. Morris will continue 
on through his son Nicholas Spettel, which came 
very much in the limelight during the season of 
1921 and 1922 by reason of his son, Doughboy, 
a dog still young in years, but evidently destined 
to add further laurels to his escutcheon. 

Frank’s Den is another son of Fishel’s Frank 
which came into prominence. He was owned by 
H. F. Fellows, of the Fellows Kennels at Spring- 
held, Mo. Unfortunately after beginning a splen- 
did public career, Frank’s Den was lost on the 
prairies several years ago and nothing was ever 
heard of him again, but he left a good son in Cin- 
cinnati Nat, which is now heading the Fellows 
Kennels as a stud dog. 
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Of the three great sons of Fishel’s Frank, out 
of Alford’s John bitches, Comanche Frank and 
John Proctor have always been great rivals both 
in the field of competition and in pubfic patron- 
age. Both have their great qualities and their 
shortcomings, and it is much a matter of choice 
between them. Personally, I always had a slight 
preference for Comanche Frank, because he was 
not a dog to give tongue, which one is apt to find 
in at least a moiety of John Proctor’s descend- 
ants. [Chen Comanche Frank was a white and 
liver dog, hence in the matter of looks there was 
some choice, though many pointer breeders prefer 
the lemon and white markings to the other colors. 


Comanche Frank’s greatest success came as a 
sire, when in 1916 those marvelous sons and 
daughters of his, out of Lorna Doone, came be- 
fore the public. Lorna Doone was a daughter 
of Manitoba Rap and Lady Ferris, the cross to 
which we alluded in the previous chapter. In that 
memorable year of 1916 there appeared from this 
mating, the peerless Mary Montrose, which event- 
ually won the National Championship three times 
and thus made a record never equaled before; 
winning outright for her proud owner, William 
Ziegler, Jr., the historic Edward Dexter Memor- 
ial Cup and crowning Mary a triple National 
Champion. But Mary Montrose won many other 
great stakes, including the All-America Derby 
Championship the All-America Chicken Cham- 
pionship, and the Manitoba Chicken Champion- 
ship. Her litter brother Royal Flush also did 
considerable winning, but he died too young to 
really show finished form in his all-age years. 

I really believe Royal Flush would have become 
a great sire. Only a short time before he died 
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he was placed in stud and in this short time he 
sired several litters; out of one came the derby 
winners of 1920 and 1921, Great Island Jimflush, 
owned by William Ziegler, Jr., handled by H. A. 
Tomlinson, and Dunnsmoor’s Royal Flush, owned 
by J. P. Dunne, of Chicago, and handled by 
George Kramer. Both of these dogs were out of 
Riga’s Rap’s Fan, a daughter of Mount Riga 
Rap, the son of Manitoba Rap. 


CHAMPION BECKY BROOM HILL ; 


The Greatest Field Trial Winner of 1921 and 1922 
Owned by L. L. Haggin, Lexington, Ky. 


Robert the Devil was another of this breeding 
which has won consistently. These three dogs, 
together with Comanche Rap, also a son of Co- 
manche Frank, but out of Dorothy G., a daughter 
of King’s Sister, were purchased early in the sea- 
son of 1916 by William Ziegler, Jr., and that 
marked the beginning of his career in field trials. 
Great Island Ringing Bells was also of this string, 
but she came out as a derby in the fall of 1917. 
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She was out of Lorna Doone, by the imported dog, 
Tom Speedy, but of her, more anon. 

Pohic, a litter brother to Mary Montrose, 
owned by Ed. Garr, of La Grange, Ky., was not 
campaigned until 1921, when at six years of age 
he won the All-America All-Age at Letohatchee, 
Alabama. 

Another great derby of that season of 1916 was 
Concho Dick, by Comanche Frank, out of Lady 
Concho II, campaigned by C. E. Duffield, of 
Tulsa, Okla., and handled by Chesley Harris. 
Concho Dick contracted rheumatism and was not 
campaigned to any extent as an all-age dog. He 
died young, but left several sons and daughters 
that proved to be good. <A brother of his is 
Concho Frank, a fine black and white dog owned 
by Fred Shauver, of Nettleton, Arkansas. This 
dog was never campaigned, but is still in the prime 
of life and should do much toward carrying on 
the line of blood he represents; and in passing | 
might say, that it is blood which should not be 
allowed to go by default. Relative to Comanche 
Rap, he is a small dog with a world of intensity 
and character on point. His dam, as I have said, 
is a daughter of King’s Sister, but Manitoba Rap 
is her sire, hence Comanche Rap’s blood lines 
are not so far removed from the Comanche Frank- 
Lorna Doone family. Comanche Rap, bred to 
the larger bitches, should do well at stud. Through 
various other lines Comanche Frank has also been 
quite successful as a producer. 

Another of his sons which came into prominence 
only last year is Comanche Ziegfield, owned by 
the Grifith Kennels. This dog was campaigned 
but little during his derby season, but last year 
he ran some brilliant races, particularly when he 
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won both All-America Chicken Championships in 
September, 1921. The dog has great character, 
style and intensity on point and for this reason 
he should be a dog that breeders must not over- 
look. His dam is Topsy Girl, a sister to Lorna 
Doone, which makes Comanche Ziegfield a blood 
brother to Mary Montrose and that family. Still 
another good son of Comanche Frank is Caroline 
Frank, owned by Shore & Kimball, of Statesville, 
N.C. He has already sired 17 winners. 


RIVERVIEW ONONDAGA NICK 
Owned by Riverview Kennels, Madison, Ind. 


John Proctor, as a performer, stands well to 
the front among the great winners of history. 
His last season—1915 and 1916—was a particu- 
larly brilliant one, for he won the All-America 
Chicken Championship, the National Champion- 
ship and the Free-for-All Championship, together 
with a number of other prominent stakes. As 
a sire he has been especially successful through 
Lady Ferris and her daughters, but Lady Ferris 
has been bred to Manitoba Rap, Comanche Frank 
and John Proctor and produced to them all, hence 
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due meed of praise must be given to this very 
unusual bitch. 

John Proctor produced through Lady Ferris 
among others, Conscript and Ferris’ Jake. Both 
are owned by the Griffith Kennels, of Big Cabin, 
Oklahoma, as is John Proctor, for he was pur- 
chased from his former owner, A. L. Curtis, 
about two years ago. Ferris’ Jake proved the 
more successful of the two dogs, but he was cam- 
paigned to a greater extent. His outstanding win 
is the National Championship of 1921, at which 
time he was handled by Mack R. Pritchette. 

From present indications it appears as though 
_ Ferris’ Jake will carry on the glory of John Proc- 
tor. Through T. Pace, a daughter of Security, the 
son of Hard Cash, he produced Great Island 
Bramble and Great Island Diminutive, both of 
which were very successfully campaigned in the 
derbies of 1919 and ’20 by their owner, William 
Ziegler, Jr., in charge of the redoubtable Jos. 
Crane. Muscle Shoals Jake, the latest comer 
among the progeny of Ferris’ Jake appeared in 
two late derbies during January, 1922, winning 
second place to Duquesne Nell in the Derby Cham- 
pionship at Letohatchee, Ala., and first in the Oil 
Belt derby in February. This dog was bred by 
Major D. C. White, of Wheeler, Alabama, and 
developed by him. The Major was also the de- 
veloper of Ferris’ Jake, but he sold him the season 
before he won the championship. Muscle Shoals 
Jake was handled by Major White in the Derby 
Championship and in Texas. At the latter place he 
sold him, together with Jake’s litter sister, Muscle 
Shoals Virgie, for a sum approximating $2,500. 
The purchaser was Jas. C. Foster, Jr., of Ft. 


Worth, Texas. 
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Manitoba Rap, as I have stated previously, 
did not prove such a great success in a direct line 
of winners. As a matter of fact, his outstanding 
quality seems to lie in the fact that his daughters 
are producing to the sons and grandsons of Fishel’s 
Frank. Among his sons, Silversides, ont of King’s 
Sister and Mount Riga Rap, of the same breed- 
ing, are the more prominent. Mount Riga Rap 
was never a great winner, but last season he dis- 
tinguished himself by siring the phenomenal Du- 
quesne Nell, one of the most brilliant derbies since 
the days of Mary Montrose and Comanche Rap. 
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CHAMPION COMANCHE ZIGFIELD 
Owned by C. E. Griffith, Big Cabin, Okla. 


Mount Riga Rap is also the sire of Ashantee 
Dominant, owned by H. D. Kirkover, of Eggerts- 
ville, N. Y. Dominant has distinguished himself 
particularly in the amateur events where he has 
won a number of times with his owner handling. 
On the bench he is also a frequent winner, which 
is proof conclusive that our field trial strains are 
breeding true to type. 
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Ferris’ Manitoba Rap is one of the Manitoba 
Rap-Lady Ferris breeding and is owned by E. T. 
Cole, of Ferris, Texas. This dog is a handsome, 
white and liv er, of splendid type; he should impart 
size and conformation, but inasmuch as he has 
the same blood as Lorna Doone, the great pro- 
ducer of winners, there is no reason why he should 
not be as much of a success imparting this blood 
from the male side as Lorna Doone was in the 
female line. The success of Mount Riga Rap as a 
sire which was shown in his splendid daughter, 
Duquesne Nell, should be some indication that 
the Manitoba Rap blood crossed with that of John 
Proctor is logical. Duquesne Nell was bred by 
~C. E. Grifith, owner of the Griffith Kennels, and 
presented to . EK. Elder, of Pittsburg, when she 
was still a very young puppy. She ran in Mr. EI- 
der’s name winning six firsts in ten starts, one of 
the wins being the Derby Championship. And 
then, after this brilliant achievement, she went 
back to the kennels of her handler, Ed. Farrior, 
of Letohatchee, Alabama, took pneumonia and 
died in March, 1922, when still considerably less 
than two years old. 

Another line of blood that has been successful 
of late years is the combination that comes through 
Hard Cash and Alford’s Royal Rags, the daugh- 
ter of Alford’s John and Hallie Jingo. The 
blood is transmitted by Rags’ Royal Pauper, the 
non-performing brother of the successful field trial 
campaigner, Security. Rags’ Royal Pauper came 
into prominence through Adam G. and Rowena, 
a dog and a bitch which W. D. Gilchrist cam- 
paigned so successfully five or six years ago. Since 
their time quite a number of other Pauper puppies 
came out, among them Leta Ferris, Rags’ Royal 
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Jack, Nell’s Ozark Lady, and a few others, includ- 
ing Tom Hall, which appeared during the season 
of 1921 and ’22. The latter is a good looking 
black and white dog, possessing an excellent nose: 
and he is quite good on his game though he does 
not show quite the style and intensity of some of 
the other strains. However, Tom Hall is one of 
the best in the male line of this family. 

A line of blood that has had and is still having 
a certain amount of success is that coming through 
the Kidwell’s Comet-Belle Pearl breeding, which 
was begun by J. S. Makley, of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Makeley bred several litters of this combination, 
out of one of which came Makeley’s Meteor, 
Comet’s Spot and Kidwell’s Comet II. The first 
of the trio was a great bench winner and was 
placed in the trials of the Southern Ohio Club. 
Kidwell’s Comet II, also won on an occasion or 
two in these trials and Comet’s Spot, owned by 
Dr. Clinton Bromley, of Detroit, won second in 
the All-America Amateur Championship several 
years ago and then sired Romance, the good bitch 
which W. H. Beazell campaigned so successfully — 
in 1920 and ’21, winning in four or five derbies. 
She suffered the loss of an eye, however, through 
accident and has not been campaigned since. She 
was the property of C. S. Grace, of Robinson, 
Illinois. 

The success of Great Island Ringing Bells in 
1917 and subsequent years has been the cause of 
many thoughtful pointer breeders pausing to ask 
the question, ‘Has the time come to introduce 
another line of new, but good blood?’ We must 
all admit that in many of our strains the loss of 
intensity, the lack of character and the general 
slip-shod manner on game, together with the tend- 
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ency to bark has been becoming more and more 
prevalent. Ringing Bells is by the imported dog 
Tom Speedy, and the latter was one of the very 
intense dogs on game. He had a world of charac- 
ter, and a nose that was almost uncanny. The 
success of his daughter had its effect. Some of 
the theorists and pedigree breeders frowned upon 
this idea of introducing outside blood, being in- 
clined to follow closely within the lines of the 
established American strains. On general prin- 
ciples this is good, but when faults begin to appear, 
it is logical to suppose that such faults will be 
intensified in the same ratio as the good qualities. 
The theorists talk of “hot blood” and “improved 
blood” and make use of various other catch 
phrases, to point out the theoretical ideas of horse 
and cattle breeders. They assert that it is danger- 
ous to introduce outcrosses on the “improved” 
strains we now have, but they disregard entirely 
the many faults that have cropped out in these 
“improved” strains. As a matter of fact, any 
of these imported dogs are as carefully bred as 
the best of our American strains and when one 
goes back to the sources, he will find the origin 
in the same dogs. On the other hand, at least two 
of our so-called “improved strains” have blood 
in them that is doubtful. It was good strong 
blood which fused well with the finer lines, but 
too much of it may be the element that is causing 
this lack of style, intensity and character, and 
probably is also the vehicle through which other 
dangerous qualities are being intensified. Fortun- 
ately, the general trend of thought with most 
pointer breeders seems to be along breeder prin- 
ciples, for they keep in mind the fate that has 
befallen many setter strains. To this end, some 
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of the wide-awake breeders have introduced the 
blood of these imported dogs. . 

A few years ago Frank Fellows secured the im- 
ported dog, Broom Hill Dan. Some of the mem- 
bers of the pointer world looked upon this radical 
move with suspicion, but one of the shining ex- 
amples of the cross is Champion Becky Broom 
Hill, the brilliant daughter of Broom Hill Dan 
and Nell’s Queen Cott, the latter a sister to 
Frank’s Den. Becky Broom Hill, at less than 
five years of age, is the wonder of the field trial 
world. During the season of 1921 and ’22 her 
owner, Louis Lee Haggin, campaigned her fear- 
lessly as he did in her derby form and she has 
gone right on. She was developed and handled 
in all of her trials by Chesley Harris. During the 
season Just alluded to, Becky Broom Hill not only 
won numerous all-age stakes, but also the Mani- 
toba Championship, the National Championship, 
the Free-for-All Championship and the Conti- 
nental two hour subscription stake. Her record 
for that season was truly marvelous. | 

Some years ago R. K. Armstrong imported Sty- 
lish Palmetto. I shot over this dog on several oc- 
casions and I can freely say that he was one of 
the most inspiring dogs on his game that I have 
seen in some time. Armstrong had a bitch, Peggie 
Montrose, by name; she was a litter sister to 
Mary Montrose. This bitch he bred to Stylish 
Palmetto and produced a litter that was one in a 
thousand. Stylish Wasp, was the greatest winner, 
but Telegram, Fortissimo Veritas, and Cheer-Up- 
Liza were not much inferior in the matter of 
style on point. All of this litter proved to be 
bird dogs far beyond the average and all have 
that stylish manner on game. Unfortunately, 
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Stylish Palmetto died shortly after this marvelous 
litter appeared. Broom Hill Dan is already an 
old dog and Tom Speedy was dead before his 
merit was recognized. 

Down on the Ames Plantation is still another 
of these importations; this is a good-looking 
white, black and ticked dog, called Stylish Star- 
light. He has never been in the public stud, but 
with his limited opportunities has already sired a 
winner in Chera and she proved herself to be a 
good bird dog in the United States Derby at 
Grand Junction, in January, 1922, where she was 
placed third to Duquesne Nell, first, and Trimble’s 
Mr. Jim, a son of Gary’s Flashlight, the son 
of Manitoba Rap, third. 

1 am not a believer in the promiscuous introduc- 
tion of unknown blood, but the lineage of these 
recently imported dogs is good and from what has 
been seen of it, no one can say even by allowing 
for the greatest possibilities and probabilities that 
it has done harm. On the other hand, if it is used 
with discretion it will prove a valuable adjunct 
toward maintaining the high standard that the 
pointer has set in the field trial world of recent 
years. 

One pertinent and outstanding feature in con- 
nection with the pointer is that the general average 
has always kept well within the lines of type. 
There are few families which do not produce speci- 
mens good enough to win on the bench in the best 
of company. Unlike the setter, there is no distinct 
line of demarkation and breeders, whether they 
breed for field trials, for field shooting, or for 
the bench, use the same blood lines. There are 
exaggerations both ways in isolated instances, but 
there is not such an apparent discrepancy between 
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bench show dogs and field trial dogs as one 
finds among English setters and the reason for this 
is, because pointer breeders have been broad- 
minded enough to recognize the good in all strains. 
Mary Montrose was a winner at the New York 
show, Onondaga Nick, another good son of Co- 
manche Frank, which is owned by the Riverview 
Kennels, of Madison, Indiana, is not only a cham- 
pion on the bench, but a winner in minor trials and 
what is more, a beautiful shooting dog. Kirkover’s 
Ashantee Dominant can win anywhere and so on 
I might go down through the entire category. 

Naturally, in a work of these limitations I can- 
not discuss all the various dogs that have won 
or the sires and dams from which they spring, 
but the reader wishing to go further into the sub- 
ject will find a more elaborate elucidation in my 
larger work, ‘““The Modern Pointer.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The Wire-Haired Pointing Griffon 


(THE wire-haired pointing griffon, as all varieties 

of the breed have come to be called in this 
country, is a native of Continental Europe, being 
found principally in Belgium, France, Germany 
and Italy. There are several varieties, differing 
to some extent in coat and outward appearance, 
but all possessing practically the same character- 
istics. Nearly all of the strains are represented 
in this country, but they all come under the general 
_ head of wire-haired pointing griffon. 

As far back as the middle eighties a few speci- 
mens were brought to this country, but they were 
never popularized then. It has only been within 
the past dozen or fifteen years that such men as 
Louis A. Thebaud, Dr. E. B. Ilyus and a few 
others took up the importation of this breed from 
the countries to which it is indigenous and by well- 
directed publicity, the griffon has become more or 
less popular among certain classes, though the ex- 
travagant claims that are made for the breed must 
be taken with a grain of salt. ‘he dog was never 
introduced from the continent of Europe into 
England. No doubt English sportsmen of the 
present generation, still remembering the experi- 
ments of their forefathers with the Spanish 
pointer, cared little about introducing the slow- 
going griffon after having improved the Spanish 
pointer, which after years of breeding and experi- 
ment, was brought to the stage of perfection that 
he now enjoys. In America this same pointer, 
which no doubt had many crosses of foxhound 
blood in the early days, is today one of the great 
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factors in field trials and is popular with that class 
who enjoy a fast, wide-ranging dog for their field 
shooting. | 

There is another class, however, who take their 
shooting in another form, who go afoot, hunt 
over small areas and want a slow, methodical dog 
which can find game that may be hidden away in 
every nook and corner, a dog that is not afraid 
of briers or heavy cover; a dog that will go into 
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the coverts in good weather and in bad, and if 
he happens to be working on a scattered bevy 
of quail, find every solitary bird while his master 
strolls along leisurely, content to allow the dog 
to bring results, no matter how long it takes, just 
so the results are forthcoming. For the man who 
likes his field shooting afoot, who cares little of 
that so-called quality designated as class and who 
wants a dog that can be used in any class of shoot- 
ing from quail to grouse, plover, woodcock, and 
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snipe, and an occasional go at water fowl, the 
wire-haired pointing griffon is the dog par excel- 
lence, but he will never please the man who has 
hunted the big open country of the South on horse- 
back or who has hunted the lordly prairie chicken 
on the wide plains of the West and Northwest. 
The griffon is much like the old slow-going, sure- 
nosed Spanish pointer of past days; absolutely 
reliable when it comes to finding game, if given 
sufhcient time, a good retriever from land and 
water in his own way and a nice steady dog, where 
one wishes to keep but one for all purposes. In his 
own native lands the griffon is hunted afoot in 
_ small coverts, turnip patches or beet fields where 
the propagated game is apt to lurk and the dog 
never misses a foot of such cover. His nose is 
always sure, consequently he never overruns a 
bird as a faster pointer or setter would be likely 
to do and he is a dog, when once broken, is easy 
to handle in the smallest of enclosures, conse- 
quently he is never out of hand. He will hunt close 
and will remain within sound of the voice: he 
can be sent in any direction, whereas the faster 
pointer or setter might sometimes be inclined to 
hunt of his own volition and perhaps find as many 
birds in less time than his more deliberate cousin. 

Despite all this, however, the griffon will always 
find favor among a number of sportsmen who like 
this slow-going method, especially in those locali- 
ties where the fields are small and hunting must 
necessarily be done afoot. For grouse shooting, 
no doubt the griffon makes an excellent dog, 
though for that matter, any pointer or setter can 
be trained to hunt in the same manner, if his edu- 
cation is conducted strictly along those lines. The 
only advantage that the griffon has, therefore, is 
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his wiry coat which enables him to withstand the 
roughest cover, or the most inclement of weather. 
As a water retriever there is no denying that he 
has the advantage of pointers and setters, but by 
the widest stretch of the imagination it cannot be 
said that he can surpass the Irish water spaniel, 
the Chesapeake or the Labrador in this class of 
work. The advantage of owning a griffon, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that he is more of a general 
purpose dog, and will fill the requirements of 
the average sportsman who does mixed shooting, 
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provided, of course, his upland hunting is done 
in such localities where he must follow afoot, and 
he is not hypercritical of the manner in which it 
is accomplished. 

I have seen the griffon work in North Carolina, 
in Alabama, in Indiana and in the Northwest. In 
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Oregon and Washington he is used to quite a great 
extent in those localities where the Chinese pheas- 
ant abounds. The fields are mostly small enclos- 
ures there and the “chinks” are great runners. 
Once the sure-nosed griffon comes upon the trail 
of one of these wiley cock birds he will unravel 
it and finally pin him down, but in most cases it 
is such a slow process that one does not obtain 
the thrill which is experienced when the work is 
done by some fast and snappy pointer or setter. 
Perhaps the two latter varieties may make more 
mistakes, but in the end the results are just as 
satisfactory if opportunities for shots alone are 
_ taken into consideration. If class and general 
manner are taken as the criterion, then I am free 
to confess that the pointer or the setter would 
find greater favor among the larger number of 
sportsmen of the present day. 

In writing of the griffon and his field qualities, 
calls to mind the late Fred M. Stephenson, that 
great exponent of class dogs. Some years before 
his death he bought several griffons for the bene- 
fit of his friends who shot with him on his place in 
Mississippi. Naturally, Mr. Stephenson bought 
the best that he could find and he gave them an 
impartial trial for no sportsman was more fair- 
minded than he. After having shot over some of 
the best setters and pointers in this and other coun- 
tries he could never quite reconcile himself to this 
kind of a dog, for it was like going back to the 
days of a past epoch when game was so plentiful 
that it made little difference about the dog; further- 
more, at that period we were not demanding so 
much in the matter of style and character, coupled 
with what is called class. In discussing the breed 
with me on one occasion he observed: ‘These 
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griftons will find every scattered bird of a bevy 
if you give them time enough, but so will any pot 
hunter’s plug dog. No doubt they suit some people 
who like that style of hunting, but they give me 
the fidgets.”’ Thus, in the final analysis, it is great- 
ly a matter of education and environment. The 
man who has had experience with class dogs could 
never become interested in griffons, while on the 
other hand, those who have become accustomed 
to the slow and leisurely method, who care little 
for the thrills of high-class work will find as much 
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satisfaction with the griffon’s work as the class 
man does with his field trial dogs and thus the law 
of balance will be maintained. One significant 
thing is, the extraordinary demand that is being 
constantly maintained for the griffon, and very 
young puppies bring prices that are entirely out of 
proportion to the intrinsic value or merit of the 
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dog, but in certain spheres the griffon has become 
a fad and it is quite likely that breeders will reap 
the benefit. 

In field trials the griffon has never been much 
of a factor. It is true that one sees an entry 
occasionally in some of the minor trials and I 
believe several have been placed in unimportant 
stakes, but there must be a vast amount of im- 
provement before the breed will be able to hold 
its own with our best setters and pointers. At the 
present time such men as Dr. Ilyus, Louis A. 
Thebaud, Wm. Tallman, Dan Morgan, George 
Ryman, V. W. Mason and others are breeding 
them, and no doubt Tallman, Ryman and Morgan 
~ have done more than anyone else toward improve- 
ment in field qualities. I have no doubt that 
breeding by selection would eventually tend to im-' 
prove certain qualities in the breed, but it will be 
a matter of years. On the bench they are more 
or less popular in certain sections, but it is not 
here that improvement is desired. Thirty years 
ago the pointer could not compete with the setter 
in public trials with any degree of success, but 
one has only to note what rapid strides were made 
with this breed to feel that there is room for the 
gritton, if some of these breeders go into the mat- 
ter with this firm determination. To breed for 
show points, alone, however, the object can never 
be realized. If Edward Dexter and Captain Mc- 
Murdo had had show type in mind when they bred 
the famous Salter bitch Hops to King of Kent, 
they would have been greatly disappointed. Their 
idea however, was the improvement of the pointer 
for field work and while they sacrificed show 
points in the first or second generation they soon 
secured many characteristics that they were seek- 
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ing and it is upon the foundation laid by Messrs. 
Dexter and McMurdo, that the present success 
of the pointer in field trials rests. 

Breeders of the griffon can do likewise if the 
best and fastest and most stylish field dogs are 
selected and mated, for occasionally a specimen is 
encountered that stands above the general aver- 
age. Itis the high average dogs of a breed which 
tend toward improvement, perhaps not in one gen- 
eration; perhaps not in two or three, but constant 
selection will bring results and by this is not meant 
the mere idea of making a field trial dog of the 
griffon alone, but rather to improve his general 
standard as a high-class shooting dog. 

While, as I have stated, the various strains of 
gritton are classed together in this country under 
the general name of wire-haired pointing griffons, 
the strain that is perhaps better known than any 
other is the Korthals, named for the founder 
of the strain. It is principally due to Dr E. B. 
Ilyus, of Lancaster, Pa., and Louis A. Thebaud, 
of Morristown, N. J., that this strain was in- 
troduced in America. The Boulet is a French ~ 
strain that is well thought of, but there are a 
number of others in France which are held 
in very high esteem also. ‘The Italian strain 
is known in that country as the Spinone. The. 
best specimens of this strain are rather large 
dogs, weighing about fifty-six pounds; they are 
usually all white, or white with brown or 
lemon patches, standing twenty-six inches at the 
shoulder. The body coat is harsh, but shorter 
than most of the other varieties though in the 
matter of head and especially the mustachios, 
they are characteristically the same as the Korth- 
als. In 1916 the Griffon Club of America was 
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founded and numbers among its members quite 
a few breeders whose enthusiasm over the breed 
should go far toward keeping it before the pub- 
lic. } 

The following is the general outline of the 
Griffon standard as adopted by the Griffon Club 
of America: 

Color: Steel gray with brown patches or self- 
colored brown, often mixed with gray hairs. Also 
white, gray with brown or gray with yellow 
patches. Height, 24 in.; weight, 56 pounds. 

The dog is of medium size, symmetrical and 
well built. The head is heavy and long, covered 
with wiry hair, not too long, but there should be 
‘a good moustache and eyebrows. The muzzle is 
long and square, nasal bone convex and the stop 
not too abrupt. The eyes are large, very intelli- 
gent in expression and brown or dark yellow in 
color. The nose is always brown. Ears of 
medium size, set on not too low, carried close to 
head. The back strong and well developed and 
the forelegs straight, muscular and covered with 
wiry hair. The stern is carried straight out and 
is generally covered with wiry hair, but without 
feather. About a third of the stern is generally 
docked. The coat is wiry, crisp, and harsh, like 
fine iron wire, never curly or wooly. Undercoat 
is dense and soft. 
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PART FT #¥ 6 
CHAPTER I 
THE SETTER 


The Three Divisions—V arious Strains 
—So-called Natives 


HE average setter lover of the present day 

is not particularly concerned in the origin of 

the breed. To him it is immaterial whether the 
setter is an improved spaniel or by what process 
of construction the pointing instinct was incul- 
cated. It is what the breed stands for today that 
interests him. Before going farther I might state 
that the principal thing to bear in mind is that 
the setter of the present day is divided into three 
separate and distinct varieties; namely, the Eng- 
lish, the Irish and the Gordon. All other fanciful 
appellations are used simply to designate certain 
strains of these varieties. 7 
Among English setters we have long known of 
different strains, far in advance of the so-called 
Laveracks and Llewellins. In England, years 
before the days of stud books and authentic regis- 
trations, many an estate had its own strain of 
English setter, and in some instances they were 
as pure as in the later days, for private records 
were kept which enabled the owners of these 
strains to breed intelligently. We hear of the 
various strains through early writers and also 
the book published by Edward Laverack in 1872. 
Among the strains that he mentions are the Na- 
worth Castle, or Featherstone setters, which were 
rather large dogs, but said to be good; the Ed- 
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ward Castle, a lighter type of dog and more 
speedy. We know that at one time or other 
Laverack introduced this blood into his own ken- 
nels for he admits that Pride of the Border, 
which was a liver and white dog, strains to this 
line of breeding and in many respects resembled 
the Edward Castles. The Featherstones were 
also liver and whites, but the Lord Lovat strain 
was white, black and tan. Another strain, or 
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breed, as Lavarack calls them, which had quite 
a reputation, was that of the Earl of Southesk, in 
Forfarshire, which was also white, black and tan. 
‘These dogs,” he says, “are very fine, strong 
animals, large in size and extremely well feath- 
ered, round-barrelled, powerful in their fore- 
parts.” The Earl of Seafield strain was orange and 
white, lemon and white and occasionally tri-col- 


ored. The strains of Lord Hume, Wilson Pat- 
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ten, Henry Rothwell and Lord Ossulston were 
solid black and said to possess rare merit as field 
dogs. There were also several Welsh strains: 
one a solid black the other a chalk white, known 
as the Landiloes setter, ‘‘a very ancient and well- 
known breed, but I am sorry to say, is dying out. 
They are particularly stout, hardy dogs, never 
tire and unflinching in their endeavors to find 
game. AA close, compact animal and very hand- 
some.’ Thus Laverack describes them in his 
book. The Laverack strain was evolved later 
and many years after they had a great vogue, the 
“Field Trial Breed’ subsequently called the 
Llewellin, was founded. 

In this country, in those early days we had, 
what were known as the Natives, but there can 
be no question at this late date that our so-called 
Natives were the offspring of desultory impor- 
tations of the various strains then in existence in 
England. Like the latter country, America had 
no stud books, hence there was no way of keep- 
ing records that were at the disposal of the public 
and as many of our American sportsmen bred 
their dogs principally for service they were not so 
concerned about pedigrees, which accounts for 
our scant knowledge of the many good setters 
that were in this country. In this respect the 
American history of the setter is analogous to 
that of the pointer. That many breeders kept 
their strains pure, however, is seen from later 
records, for they were numerous high quality 
dogs in the United States and Canada, and they 
bred much truer to type than the great majority 
of the so-called Llewellins, which came to this 
country in later years. We know of a number 
of strains such as the Asa Sherwood strain, a 
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good type of orange and whites, which won at 
many of the early bench shows; the Theodore 
Morfords, the Ethan Allins, the Gildersleeves 
and many others, all of which were good, and 
most of which bred true to type. The Campbell 
setter, which was quite popular at the time the 
first of the Laveracks and Llewellins came to this 
country, was very popular in the South. This 
strain, while not so fixed in type as some of those 
mentioned, was noted for its excellence in the 
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field and in public competition. We have only to 
refer to the records of the early field trials in 
this country to learn that these Campbells held 
‘heir own with the so-called ‘blue bloods” hai 
represented the strain afterward called Llew- 
ellins. The race of the Campbell setter, Joe 
Jr., with the great American progenitor of the 
Llewellins, Gladstone, is a matter of history and 
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from the records we learn that the Native de- 
cisively defeated the “blue blood” in an endur- 
ance race of two days in which points and points 
alone were taken as a criterion of merit. The 
Campbell setter had its origin in a black dog, 
named Mason’s Jeti, and a lemon and white bitch 
known as Old Fannie. This pair of dogs pos- 
sessed the same soft, silky coats of the Laveracks 
and were handsome animals. It is clear, how- 
ever, that crosses of Irish setter blood were used. 
The breed was originated by the Messrs. Camp- 
bell, of Tennessee. Campbell’s Buck, of. aU 
Joe, Jr., were the two dogs best known in field 
trial history, but Joe, Jr., can be described as 
-nothing else than a cross-bred setter, for while 
his dam was a pedigreed bitch of the Campbell 
breeding, his sire was none other than the [rish 
setter Elcho. Be that as it may, however, even 
after the flashy Llewellins came to this country, 
many breeders continued on with the Campbell 
blood and it was through this line of breeding 
that we have many noted dogs, especially when 
the Campbell blood was crossed with that of 
the Duke-Rhoebe Laveracks. An example is the 
noted Daisy F., a frequent winner in the early 
eighties. ‘hrough her came a long line of win- 
ners, among them being Daisy Hunter, Daisy 
Hope, Count Hunter, Seven Up and Vic’s Vic, 
whose blood and that of others of the same 
family may be found to this day in many of 
our field trial strains. For a more complete his- 
tory of these Native strains the reader is referred 
to my previous works, ‘‘The Pointer and the 
Setter in America” and ‘“The Modern Setter.” » 

Reverting again to the Laveracks and Llew- 
ellins of early days. The Adam and Eve of the 
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former were, according to Edward Laverack’s 
own statement, Ponto and Old Moll; the dog, 
a black-gray and the bitch a silver-gray. ‘These 
he obtained from the Rev. A. Harrison, of Car- 
lisle, in 1825, who had been breeding the strain 
pure for thirty-five years previous to this. Mr. 
Laverack states that from these two he con- 
tinued the strain without the admixture of other 
blood and produces such pedigrees in his book 
to substantiate his claim. If such had really 
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been the case it would have been a very remark- 
able case of continuous in-and-line breeding, but 
from correspondence of the old man which was 
discovered in later years it has been clearly shown 
that he did introduce other blood, although he 
always kept that a secret until very late in life. 
However that may be, the blood was good and 
probably as pure as his own, hence we need not 
be greatly concerned about what happened so 
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many years ago. The Laveracks soon gained a 
reputation for their field qualities and their hand- 
some conformation and a great demand for dogs 
of this breeding was soon created. No doubt 
there must have been considerable in-breeding, 
however, for in later years the Laveracks, while 
they retained their great beauty, began to lose 
many other qualities. They were difficult to rear, 
they became highly nervous and rattle-headed and 
many worthless specimens were produced, al- 
though occasionally some very extraordinary 
specimens were brought out. Among such were 
Countess and Nellie which R. Purcell-Llewellin 
brought before the field trial public. Llewellin 
had other Laveracks in his kennels, however, 
previous to this and also at the time he owned 
Countess and Nellie. His early experiments with 
setters did not lead him to any great success 
up to this time. He began originally with 
Gordons, but did not go far with them. These 
he discarded and took up the Irish, having the 
greatest success with Plunket, a dog that he 
bought of the Rev. J. C. MacDonna, and a 
bitch called Kite with which he won a field 
championship. ‘The Irish setters, however, were 
also lacking, in his opinion, and he began breed- 
ing them with the Laveracks. ‘This cross also 
failed to bring the desired results, although he 
produced some beautiful specimens in the mat- 
ter of looks, and they won frequently on the 
bench. He discarded the Laverack-Irish cross 
when the Duke-Rhoebe’s began to attract at- 
tention. In discarding the Irish-Laverack cross, 
however, he did not destroy such progeny, but 
sold them to men who were interested in show- 
ing setters, and it is from this cross that our pres- 
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ent-day show dogs of the Shorthose and Mall- 
wyd types are principally and which to this 
day are popular on the bench. 

The Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross was origi- 
nated by such men as Thos. Statter, Barclay Field 
and the elder Armstrong, and it is to them that 
we owe the existence of the ‘‘Field Trial Breed,”’ 
as dogs of this cross were called. In the early 
seventies, Llewellin purchased the Duke, Rhoebe 
dogs, Dan, Dick and others and promptly fol- 
lowed up the lead of the originators, crossing 
them on the Laveracks and also crossing Lav- 
erack sires on Duke-Rhoebe bitches. Success 
was almost instantaneous. ‘he eftete blood of 
the Laveracks needed stimulation and this coarse 
blood of Duke and Rhoebe was just the thing 
to bring results, for by the widest stretch of the 
imagination one would scarcely call the general 
average of this Duke-Laverack cross a produc- 
tion representing refinement and finish, though 
that that was not the desired thing at that time. 
The great question was to improve the field 
qualities of the setter and though much of this 
blood was of doubtful origin, it fused well with 
the finer and more in-bred blood. Field trials 
were becoming a great vogue in England 
about this period and the ‘Field Trial Breed’’ 
was exploited not only by the kennel press in 
reporting these trials, but also by Llewellin, main- 
ly through his kennel manager, Teasdale Buckell. 
America soon heard of these flashy dogs of the 
field trial breed and began making inquiries. 
About this same time, Edward Laverack, now an 
old man, advertised two of his Laveracks for 
sale and they came to America. These were 
Pride of the Border, the liver and white dog, 
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which Laverack admitted, “strains back to the 
Edward Castle breed,” and Fairy, a bitch of a 
somewhat different type. Fairy was in whelp to a 
son of Pride of the Border and thus the Lav- 
eracks gained a foothold. Shows were making 
rapid progress in America and other importations 
followed. Descendants of the Irish-Laveracks 
came over, were seen on the benches and admired 
greatly; almost simultaneously the first of the 
“Field Trial Breed” began arriving. The papers 
were full of their exploits; they were sought 
for by all of the early followers of the field trial 
game and the other breeds then popular began 
giving way to these new stars. Advertising con- 
tinued and eventually, at the suggestion of Teas- 
dale Buckell to several of the importers of the 
“Field Trial Breed’ in America the name was 
changed to “Llewellin” and since that time usage 
has given it definite sanction, hence the descend- 
ants of dogs straining in unbroken lines to any 
of the various crosses of Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack, 
or Kate, have been known in America as “Llewel- 
lins,”’ although it was not until many years later 
that Armstrong’s Old Kate, as she came to be 
called, was admitted into the fold, and for a long 
time dogs carrying her blood were not admitted 
into the fold, but long after she was dead, it 
was discovered that she was bred along regula- 
tion lines. There were many other such maneuy- 
ers, but at this date it matters but little. The 
point upon which all are agreed is that this 
strong, vigorous blood which was introduced 
through this combination and crossed with the 
Laveracks proved to be a potent factor and it 
should be left to stand for that, but as for 
its “purity,” this is beside the question. It is 
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no purer than any of the other crosses of setter 
blood of that period and probably not as pure 
as the Laverack-Irish blood, for this, at least, 
was all setter blood while no one knows just 
what admixture was combined in the process of 
producing old Rhoebe. 


However, the new line of breeding, or new 
strain or breed, was a good thing for the im- 
provement of field dogs, just as the Salter 
pointers were the. foundation of the field trial 
pointer, and if setter breeders would content 
themselves by leaving well alone and breeding 
to the best that is available in this country, al- 
ways taking blood lines and the individual into 
consideration, they would keep the setter up to 
the same high standard as a field performer that 
he enjoyed in the early days of this violent cross 
of the Duke-Rhoebes on the Laveracks. 

The strain having been established, importa- 
tions were coming over in numbers and the de- 
mand for the “Lewellins’ became greater and 
greater. Many worthless puppies were produced, 
no doubt, but these were not destroyed. On the 
other hand, they brought fabulous prices and 
thus it came about that the good and the bad 
were interbred indiscriminately on the strength of 
their pedigrees. It was not a case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but a survival of everything 
bred along these so-called blue-blood lines. That 
accounts for the vast diversity of type in our 
English setters and the good, bad and indifferent 
specimens one is likely to produce in any line of 
setter breeding. As for the bench show end of 
it, chaos was soon in evidence. There were 
two distinct types; the bench show setters and the 
held trial setters. For years the chasm between 
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the two became greater, but fortunately of late 
years, most practical judges are looking for a 
happy medium in type, and despite the fact that 
many breeders still feel that a setter cannot be 
good unless he is 100% Llewellin, there are 
others who view the situation from a saner out- 
look and it will be left to these to place the 
breed on the same high pedestal that he once 
occupied not only in the matter of field ability, 
but also in more uniformity of type.) Pie 
watchword of the English setter should there- 
fore be to breed to the best: to a Llewellin, so- 
called, if he has the qualifications, or to a grade, 
-so-called, if he is more meritorious, for after all 
is said, they are each and everyone English set- 
ters with the same doubtful admixtures at the 
source, just as the pointer had his cloud on the 
escutcheon in those days of unauthenticated 
pedigrees. Pointer breeders, however, have kept 
away from fads and in that lies their success. 
We now come to the foundations of the field 
trial English setter in America; those early dogs 
to which we owe our present status of the breed. 


CHAPTER II 
The Pillars of Our Working Setters 


Prominent Families 


(PE six pillars upon which the field trial or 

general service setter rests in this country — 
the American-Llewellin, if you will —are Glad- 
stone, Count Noble, Druid, Leicester, Bergund- 
thal’s Rake and Lincoln. Other lines of blood 
entered into the composition at various times 
and probably assisted quite materially in certain 
ways toward maintaining the high standard, but 
the novice wishing to get a working knowledge 
of setter breeding will do well to confine his 
studies to the main lines, always bearing in mind 
that the preponderance of this blood is found in 
all of our English setters, even in our show dogs 
of today, except perhaps some of the exaggerated 
specimens that have been imported from the 
out-and-out English show strains in recent years, 
or are descended from them. 


GLADSTONE, the first on our list of. six, 
was born in this country although his dam, 
Petrel, had been bred to Llewellin’s Dan before 
she left England. L. H. Smith, of Ontario, Can- 
ada, was the purchaser of Petrel, and his sole 
purpose in buying her was to obtain a litter of 
these brilliant setters. Thus it might be said 
in perfect truth that some of the first cross 
Llewellins were born in this country. Dan repre- 
sented the Duke-Rhoebe side, Petrel the Lavy- 


erack; the latter was absolutely useless in the 
(76) 
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held herself, but that was not an uncommon thing 
with the Laverack bitches of that day. Bred to 
the vigorous Duke-Rhoebes, with their con- 
glomeration of all kinds of blood, these rattle- 
brained, nervous, gun-shy bitches possessing setter 
instincts, but unbalanced brains, became remark- 
able producers and Petrel is only one instance. 
The litter was whelped in the early summer of 
1876. Mr. Smith had promised one of the pup- 
pies to P. H. Bryson, of Memphis, Tennessee; 
the latter was traveling in the North, for it was 
Centennial year, and so he came a little farther 
in that direction, making it a point to see the 
litter of puppies by Llewellin’s Dan and Petrel. 
Out of this litter he picked the dog that after- 
ward became known in the bird dog world as 
Gladstone. 

Gladstone was a new note in many respects, 
for he was wide, fast and very difficult to handle, 
according to old standards, but the new idea of 
class was already beginning to creep into field 
trials. Gladstone was a success at field trials, 
though not invincible by any means, and on one 
occasion he was beaten by the native, Joe Jr., in 
a contest of two days where number of points 
on quail were counted as the sole method of judg- 
ing the merits of the two dogs. 

As a sire Gladstone was a still greater suc- 
cess and his family to this day is one of the 
important ones in the realms of the English set- 
ter, for his blood lines were perpetuated through 
his sons as well as his daughters. In Gladstone’s 
time all of the other dogs making up the sex- 
tette previously mentioned were already in this 
country, some coming earlier or later, hence the 
opportunities for the “blue bloods” were practi- 
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cally unlimited even at this early day. Among 
Gladstone’s sons we have Gladstone’s Boy, in- 
dubitably at the top of the list. He was out of 
the famous Sue, by Druid out of Ruby. Sue 
produced to Gladstone besides Gladstone’s Boy, 
Dan Gladstone, Sportsman, Breeze Gladstone 
and Keystone. All of them were more or less 
prominent in later pedigrees, though as individual 
performers they were not particularly brilliant. 
There was quite a diversity of type among these 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Champion 1903 
GENEVA 


full brothers and probably the handsomest of the 
lot was Breeze Gladstone. 

Dan Gladstone was short and rather low on 
the leg, resembling the Rhoebe side of the breed- 
ing. He was not a striking looking dog in 
appearance and in the field he could not be 
classed as a flashy animal; as a matter of fact, 
in these days of keen competition it is extremely 
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doubtful if he could ever have been placed at 
all. Dan Gladstone, however, was an influence 
in transmitting the Gladstone-Sue blood, and 
among the most prominent of his progeny was 
Dan’s Lady, a winner herself and the founder 
of a famous family. 

The dam of Dan’s Lady was Lily Burges, 
which for a long time was excluded from the 
ranks of the so-called Llewellins because of her 
dam, which was Esther, through which came the 
blood of Armstrong's Old Kate whose pedigree 
was long held in doubt. However, since Kate’s 
breeding was found to be the same as Barclay 
Field’s Duke, the hiatus which existed was closed, 
~ and thus a great family of winners came into the 
fold of the purists, which all goes to illustrate how 
utterly absurd this idea is of calling certain lines 
of breeding a distinct breed. Among the sons of 
Dan Gladstone perhaps the most prominent was 
Ruby’s Dan, a dog which was bought early in 
life by the late W. G. Comstock of Connecticut, 
in which state the dog became very prominent in 
held trials. Through Ruby’s Dan came a num- 
ber of notable field trial and shooting dogs, and 
one of the outstanding features of this family 
is that despite the fact of Dan Gladstone’s plain- 
ness, the progeny that lived in New England 
were mostly handsome animals, for Mr. Com- 
stock bred along lines that preserved type as 
well as field qualities. One of the later exponents 
of this family was Master Rodfeld, owned by 
Tracy S. Comstock, a nephew of the owner of 
Ruby’s Dan, and it may be said in passing, that 
this gentleman still has a large percentage of 
this blood in his kennels, which, it is needless 
to say, he cherishes with solicitous care. 
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Breeze Gladstone was a frequent winner on 
the bench, eventually acquiring championship 
honors and these were not acquired at small 
shows either, but in the best of competition. It 
was at a period when bench show standards, as 
far as English setters are concerned, were in the 
most chaotic state, for everything depended upon 
the judge, and it was nothing unusual to see a 
dog take high honors at one show and at the 
very next one drop down the VY. H. C. or even 
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National Champion 1904 
MOHAWK II 


lower. When Breeze Gladstone came before a 
practical man, however, he was generally put 
to the top. I saw Breeze at the Columbus show 
in 1894, when he was in the bloom of middle 
life, and I can vouch for it that for type and the 
real essential qualities in running gear, there were 
few setters of his day that should have beaten 
him, but at that period the bench show exagger- 
ated types were coming into great prominence 
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under some judges. This did not help matters, 
but on the other hand, only had a tendency to 
widen the breech between the field setters and 
the show types. No doubt both sides went to 
extremes in the matter, however. 

Sportsman, won the National American Derby 
at Canton, Mississippi, and then went to the 
Pacific Coast where he proved to be quite an in- 
fluence on the breed in that part of the country. 
Keystone, the last of the quintette of Gladstone 
Sues, did not earn a very prominent place either 
as a performer or a sire. 

Paul Gladstone was out of Lavalette, a half 
sister to Sue. He was a very fast dog in the 
held and a very consistent winner on the bench, 
though he could scarcely be classed with Breeze 
Gladstone. He is remembered principally because 
of the fact that he produced Paul Bo, to the bril- 
liant daughter of Count Noble, Bohemian Girt. 

COUNT NOBLE was bred by Llewellin, but 
came to this country as a very young dog, having 
been imported by David Sanborn, of Baltimore. 
He was four years younger than Gladstone, con- 
sequently he appeared upon the horizon at a most 
opportune time, for there were numerous daugh- 
ters of the latter before the public and Count 
Noble nicked remarkably well with them. Count 
Noble was farther removed from the fountain 
head than Gladstone. His sire was Count Wind-’ 
‘em, the grandson of Llewellin’s Dan of the first 
Duke-Rhoebe cross, and his dam was Nora, 
which was a regulation first cross Duke-Rhoebe. 
David Sanborn, the American owner of Count 
Noble did not like the dog at first, for he was 
one of those long, low setters, that are not at- 
tractive in repose; in action, however Count was 
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all that was to be desired and on game he was the 
acme of intensity and style, though he had a 
tendency to false point, a trait that is handed 
down to this day. Count Noble himself, no 
doubt reverted to old Duke in this respect, for 
the latter was a notorious false pointer. 

As a sire, Count Noble surpassed Gladstone 
and in the matter of establishing families, he had 
no superiors in his day or since. Indeed, it is 
to this dog that the field trial setter of today 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Champion 1906 
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owes the most of the prestige that was acquired 
during the last decade of the past century and the 
first of the present. His families were estab- 
lished through his sons, although he had some 
very good daughters, chief among which was Bo- 
hemian Girl, previously alluded to. 

The late W. B. Shattuc’s beautiful Dido IT, by 
Druid, out of Star, a champion on the bench, 
produced Count Noble’s handsomest son. This 
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was Cincinnatus, which also became a champion 
on the bench, but he was a field trial winner 
and became the sire of Cincinnatus’ Pride, a great 
winner in field trials, and also a prominent bench 
winner. Pride was not used at stud to any great 
extent chiefly because at that time the craze for 
so-called “‘straight-breds’’ was at its greatest 
height and Cincinnatus’ Pride had a small out- 
cross. Thus a good individual was sacrificed 
which might not only have been an influence 
In preserving type, but also in transmitting field 
ability. 

The great sons of Count Noble, however, 
those which founded marvelous families, were 
Gath, Roderigo, Count Gladstone IV and Eugene 
T. Compared with these four, all others sink in- 
to comparative insignificance. Gath was the 
frst to attract attention. He was a beautiful 
dog to look at and at this period would be con- 
sidered the exemplification of the happy medium. 
During his life a controversy was waged in ref- 
erence to changing the setter standard and Gath 
was selected by the class who wanted practical 
dogs as the type to follow. The out-and-out 
bench show people would have none of Gath, 
however, and so the matter rested and the breach 
grew wider. At this day and date the dis- 
interested observer may readily understand how 
much good might have accrued to the setter, if 
the lighter standard had been adopted years ago. 
Not necessarily the Gath type, but something 
nearly resembling him. Gath did not produce so 
many winners, but all of his progeny continued 
on. His two best known sons were Gath’s Mark 
and Gath’s Hope. The latter was entirely unlike 
his sire in looks. A large white and orange dog, 
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almost clumsy in appearance, but very shifty in 
action nevertheless. Because of his markings he 
was not used greatly at stud, for at that period 
there seemed to be a particular aversion for 
everything except, white, black and tan. Through 
Daisy F., the Campbell-bred bitch, Gath’s Hope 
became well known, for despite the so-called 
plebeian blood of Daisy F., it proved to be pre- 
potent. 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Champion 1907 


PRINCE WHITESTONE 


Gath’s Mark was a brilliant performer in the 
held and sired a number of excellent sons and 
daughters whose names are seen to this day 
in the pedigrees of well known dogs. 

Next came Roderigo; a brilliant dog, possess- 
ing faults, no doubt, but a setter that had the 
qualities to perpetuate the strain. This dog was 
owned by the Memphis and Avent Kennel of 
which Col. Arthur Merriman was a partner, and 
of all the dogs he ever owned, the Colonel al- 
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ways refers to old Roderigo with the tenderest 
recollections. Roderigo sired Antonio, Chance 
and a number of others. It was Antonio, how- 
ever, which carried on the family tree to the 
greatest glory. After making a phenominal 
record himself in field trials, Antonio sired a 
host of winning sons and daughters most of 
which continued on with the excellent qualities 
of the race. In all, he sired twenty-one winners 
among which are two National Champions; these 
are Tony’s Gale and Joe Cumming. It was 
through Rodfield and Tony Boy that the best 
results came in the matter of transmitting field 
trial quality, however. Both of these dogs are 
remarkably well represented in the blood lines 
of today. 

Tony Boy’s best son, no doubt, was Mohawk 
II, the tribe which still is prevalent, and as for 
Rodfield, his quality was transmitted through 
both sons and daughters, so-called straight-bred 
and otherwise. Rodfield sired, in all, forty win- 
ners. Tony Boy even surpassed this record. 


Lanark Lad and Tonopaugh were two other 
prominent sons and great winners during the 
early years of the present century. Lanark Lad 
was never placed in the public stud and sired 
no prominent winners. Tonopaugh is best 
remembered by his son, Powhatan. 


Dash Antonio was another good son of An- 
tonio, which was not bred to because of a slight 
outcross in his dam’s pedigree and in this con- 
nection I might mention an analogous case in 
Oakley Hill, a son of Roderigo. For the op- 
portunities the latter had, however, he did re- 
markably well. 
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Count Gladstone IV and Eugene T., two of 
Count Noble’s late sons, represent families that 
are in vogue at the present day. Through the 
former came two long lines of winners, the one 
family mainly descended from the sons of Dan’s 
Lady. There were Lady’s Count Gladstone, 
Dave Earl, Albert Lang, Count Danstone and 
Count Ladystone. 


Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Champion 1908 


COUNT WHITESTONE II 


Lady’s Count Gladstone is the outstanding 
hgure of this group. Bred to Jessie Rodfield, 
he produced among others, Count Whitestone, 
Prince Rodney, and Jessie Rodfield’s Count Glad- 
stone. Each has a distinct place in present-day 
setter history. Count Whitestone became the 
greatest sire of his or any other day, pointer 
or setter. Prince Rodney, the handsomest of 
the trio, with more limited opportunities, also 
did well and transmitted type as no setter of 
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his day did. As a matter of fact, even 
his grandsons of the present time are siring pup- 
pies true to type. Jessie Rodfield’s Count Glad- 
stone was the best bird dog of the three and 
has sired some good sons and daughters, which, 
though they may not appear among the brilliant 
performers, are influential in combination with 
other blood lines. 

Through Hester Prynne, Count Gladstone IV 
produced another family, if not as large, was 
practically as important as the Dan’s Lady 
family. Through this cross came a number of 
good ones, including the great Sioux, the chief 
progenitor of the race being Prime Minister, a 
most successful sire of winners and producers. 
Through his son, Prince Algonquin, came Mo- 
money whose brilliant performances are still well 
remembered and whose sons and daughters are 
now occupying the boards. 

Iugene T. was a litter brother to Count Glad- 
stone IV, but was not given much opportunity 
before the public until late in life. He sired 
among others, Rancocas Jack, a dog which did 
some winning, but is remembered chiefly as the 
sire of Caesar. The latter was himself a much 
over-rated dog, but his blood, in combination with 
other lines, has shown itself to be prepotent. 
This is especially true of his son, Vallejo, which 
became the sire of Candy Kid through a dam 
which is not of the regulation Llewellin, but is 
bred as well as any of them. Candy Kid was 
the great setter of his day which extended over 
the years 1916 to 1918. Among his wins were 
the All-America Chicken Championship three 
years in succession and the Free-for-all Cham- 
pionship. 
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I must now revert to those other dogs of the 
original sextette which we have all but lost sight 
of in tracing the lines of Gladstone and Count 


Noble. 


It is true Gladstone and Count Noble stand 
at the head of the six, but it must not be for- 
gotten that had it not been for those other dogs, 
the opportunities might not have been available 
for these two to distinguish themselves. 


BERGUNDTHAL’S RAKE was one of the 
earliest importations of the “Field Trial Breed’’ 
as’ the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross was called 
in those early days. Rake was imported in 1874 
by C. F. Demuth, of Ft. Dodge, Ia., but became 
the property of D. C. Bergundthal shortly after- 
ward. Rake was only ten months old when he 
came to this country, consequently he received 
his practical education in the land of his en- 
forced adoption. He was bred in the kennels 
of Purcell-Llewellin and it may be said in passing 
that the gentleman who so cleverly placed his 
name upon the breed in this country, but not in- 
his own, was doing a lucrative business with bird 
dog loving Americans. 


Rake was not the regulation half-and-half 
Duke-Rhoebe Laverack. To be exact he was 
twenty-five per cent Laverack, twenty-five per cent 
Duke and fifty per cent Rhoebe, and he looked it 
from every angle. He was long, low and coarse. 
Heavily marked with black and possessing a head 
that was not in the least characteristic of an 
English setter. He was one of the fashionably 
bred, however, so what difference did it make. 
It was thought that with his preponderance of 
Rhoebe blood he would make an excellent cross 
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with the Laverack bitches in this country, for 
at that early day these ‘blue bloods” were a 
very uncertain quantity. Rake was bred to pro- 
miscuously, but left nothing in the direct male 
line, though his daughters were valuable for the 
continuation of the strain which was being ex- 
perimented with in America as well as in Eng- 
land. Rake’s characteristics in externals are still 
to be seen in many of our setters of today. 

LEICESTER was the handsomest of the lot 
to come over. His blood proportions were fifty 
per cent Laverack, twenty-five per cent Duke and 
twenty-five per cent Rhoebe. His dam was the 
erratic, gun-shy Lill II, his sire, Llewellin’s Dan. 
~ In markings, Leicester was white and lemon. He 
was whelped in July, 1872, and came over to 
the kennels of L. H. Smith in 1875, consequently 
he was fully matured, but not a field dog. On 
the bench he made a good record, but in the 
field he was a decided failure, for he inherited 
all the most pronounced nervous traits so char- 
acteristic of the Laveracks. Because of Leices- 
ter’s excellent conformation, his influence was 
far-reaching in the preservation of type, though 
it must be conceded, at a loss to other qualities. 
In a direct line his progeny did not accomplish 
much though he has six winners to his credit. 
Through Dart, his blood was carried on to future 
generations. A performing son of his, Cam- 
bridge by name, became the sire of Dad Wilson, 
a champion on the bench. Clip, another daughter 
of his, produced London and Peep-O’-Day, the 
latter becoming the dam of Gath when bred to 
Count Noble. 

DRUID was imported by Arnold Burges in 
1877. At that time the dog was nearly four 
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years old. Like Leicester, he was fifty per 
cent Laverack, twenty-five per cent Dude and 
twenty-five per cent Rhoebe, but his Laverack 
blood came through the male line. He won 
in field trials and on the bench before com- 
ing to this country. He was a blue belton in 
markings, of medium size and extremely good 
in essential parts. Druid was temperamentally 
the opposite of Gladstone; more feminine in gen- 
eral characteristics, but not effeminate. Blended 
with the bold, dashing, daring types, his blood 
acted as a salutary softening influence that was 
particularly valuable in his day. This mild-man- 
nered disposition came mainly through his dam, 
Dora, which though masculine in appearance, 
possessed the most docile disposition imaginable. 
Druid was a better bird dog than many of his 
contemporaries and he handed this quality down 
through his sons as well as his daughters. As 
previously stated, Sue was one of his most noted 
daughters. Both she and Buckellew were out of 
Ruby, the Rake-Fanny bitch. The Druid-Ruby 
combination was a splendid influence on the breed | 
and even to this day, breeders are always keen 
to obtain as much of this Druid-Ruby blood as 
possible. Other sons of Druid were Mingo 
and Ben Hill. Neither was a field trial per- 
former, but both were influential in producing 
winners. 

LINCOLN, although mentioned last, is by far 
not least of the sextette. He was a full brother 
of Leicester and in markings, also orange and 
white, but here the similarity ceases. Looking 
at the two dogs no one, not knowing their breed. 
ing, could have imagined that they were brothers, 
so antithetical were they in physical and tempera- 
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mental characteristics. Lincoln was one of the 
rough-and-ready sort, resembling the Duke-Rhoe- 
be side, Leicester, all refinement and finish. Lin- 
coln was coarse, even common-looking, when not 
in action, but in the field he was a new incarna- 
tion. He was a bird dog, which his brother 
Leicester was not, and he had the most beautiful 
style on point imaginable. The records only 
give him three winners, but his greatest claim 
to posterity arises in his non-performing son, 
Gleam. Through this branch came one of the 
most necessary families of that and later days. 
The Gleam blood was found to be great in all 
of its ramifications. 
_ Gleam was by Lincoln out of Blaze, a beautiful 

bitch which for a long time was not recognized 
as a Llewellin, because of her sire Sam, a coarse 
liver and white dog supposed to represent alien 
blood and for years excluded from the ranks 
of the Llewellinites, but this Gleam blood became 
a great factor and considering that the lines of 
the blue bloods were limited it was necessary 
to look into this strong and potential influence 
which came through this family. In finding a 
pedigree for Armstrong’s Old Kate the matter 
was cleared up and thus it came about that the 
Gleams were taken into the fold. When all is 
said, it was unquestionably one of the best moves 
ever made in the breeding of the field trial setter 
and the next great move to help the breed will be 
to recognize all good English setter lines, and 
disregard the fanciful theories that have worked 
as a handicap to a breed that should be in the 
foremost ranks for all time to come. 

Gleam was very much like his sire, a coarse 
white and orange dog, and for a long time 
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he had little vogue, but when he was so success- 
ful in producing to the native-bred Daisy F. other 
breeders began to take an interest. Georgia 
Belle, by Gleam, out of Doe, was a successful 
producer to Vanguard, a non-performing son of 
Gladstone’s Boy and Flame M. She not only 
brought forth winners to this Gladstone dog, 
however, but to Gath’s Mark, also, which was 
very good evidence that the Gleam side of her 


KIRK’S MAINSIDE BEAU 
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Owned by H. D. Kirkover, Eggertsville, N. Y. 


breeding was the preponderating quality. The 
most prominent of Belle’s progeny was Gleam’s 
Sport, a winner himself and a sire of winners. 
Through him came Marie’s Sport, the real foun- 
der of this great family and one of the decisive 
factors in making the Gleam blood sought for. 
Marie’s Sport in addition to his nine wins in field 
trials. was a great winner on the bench and the 
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sire of nineteen field trial winners; through these 
and through non-performing daughters his blood 
was continued on. 


The outstanding features of the Gleams were 
strong constitutions, big bone, coarse, rather 
large dogs possessing unlimited endurance, but 
more or less devoid of grace and style. Their 
markings were heavy and their coats profuse, one 
especially pertinent feature being their ropey 
tails. All were good bird dogs. Marie’s Sport 
was a refined product of this family. Rather 
oddly marked about the head, it is true, but he 
was built on symmetrical lines from tip to stern 
and under any practical judge he was quickly 
- spotted in a class, no matter how strong the com- 
petition. This good finish came through various 
sources, but greatly through Blaze and the beau- 
tiful Countess Bear, the dam and maternal grand 
dam, for certainly the rough and rugged Lincoln 
did not impart it, although he did transmit much 
of his bird finding ability. 

Marie’s Sport is still a great factor in the 
_breeding of service setters, for there is much of 
his blood in existence coming through his numer- 
ous sons and daughters and his many grand- 


children. 


W. W. Titus recognized and appreciated the 
Gleam blood long before the average Llewellin 
setter breeders would have anything to do with 
this blood, but as I have said before, the ‘“pur- 
ists’ did not want the Gleam blood because it 
was not recognized in their narrow circle and not 
because they did not believe it good. Mr. Titus, 
however valued the blood because he knew its 
worth and so began using it early. He had 
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two lines of it; one through Marse Ben which 
was by Domoko a non-performing son of An- 
tonio out of Mecca II; the other through Mecca’s 
Lady; thus he was able to use the blood from 
the male as well as the female side. Mecca II 
was an inbred Gleam. It is needless to say that 
Marse Ben, as well as Mecca’s Lady was suc- 
cessful. Through the latter came the phenomenal 
Miss Lucia, the great derby of the season of 
1906 and also Uncle Dave, National Champion 


PAT IVES 
Owned by H. L. Malcom, Tacoma, Wash. 


Count Whitestone II and others. Through 
Marse Ben came a host of winners and _ pro- 
ducers. It was through Marse Ben that many 
present-day families are descended. Ben’s Sport, 
R. ‘I’. Stedman’s good dog, is responsible for 
many winners, one of the latest among the bril- 
liant setter performers being Shore’s Ben, that 
good dog, which in 1919 and ’20 proved to be 


such an unusual dog. 
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In summing up I might observe that it was ex- 
tremely fortunate for the field trial setter that 
the blood of the alien, liver and white Sam was 
found “pure”, otherwise. hundreds of breeders 
would have discarded this blood and what a loss 
it would have been to the breed may be left to 
conjecture. Should this not be an object lesson 
to present-day breeders ? 

I have briefly touched upon the principal fami- 
lies of setters of the past; it remains now to take 
a brief survey of what is happening of late years. 


CHAPTER III 


Later History — The Present Status of 
the Enelish Setter 


N the preceding chapters I have attempted 

to give only a brief survey of the leading fami- 
lies known under the general name of English 
setters. A work of this nature necessarily has 
its limitations, but it will, I hope, enable the be- 
ginner in breeding or the novice setter lover, to 
form his own opinions. Should he wish to 
go further into the subject he is referred to my 
previous works, ‘The Pointer and the Setter in 
America”’ and “The Modern Setter.” 

Let us now take a hasty glance at what has 
transpired during the first two decades of the 
present century and up to the present time. 

In the year of 1900 the field trial setter was 
in the zenith of his glory, although the pointer 
was disputing the way in many events and 
especially at the prairie trials. The setter derbys 
saw during the season of 1899 and 1900 two 
great setter bitches in Sioux, the great daughter 
of Prime Minister and Hester Prynne and 
Geneva, a bitch almost as great. The latter was 
by Tony Boy: Lady’s Count Gladstone won 
the National Championship that season also, 
which took place at Grand Junction, Tennessee, 
beginning on January 29. There were eight 
starters, seven of which were setters. 

In the fall of that same year Count White- 
stone made his appearance in field trials, winning 
third in a class of twenty-four starters, the setter 
dog, Doc Hick, a son of Count Rodstone, going 
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back to Roderigo, taking first. A litter sister 
of Count Whitestone, called Count’s Lit and 
owned by Thos. Noble, of Grosse Ile, Mich., was 
fourth in this stake, dividing the place with Ortiz 
Lad, the son of Rodfield. 


Uncle B. one of the afterward famous setters, 
owned by the late Harry R. Edwards was also 
attracting attention during this period. Uncle 
B. was the son of Harwick who was a descendant 
of Roderigo through Topsy’s Rod. Uncle B. did 
considerable winning that year and for several 
years after. The Edwards Kennels. was one 
of the prominent setter kennels in field trials for 
eight or nine seasons during which time such dogs 
as Miss Ransom, Miss Lyla, Uncle B., Belle’s 
Harwick, Miss Lucia, Master Devereux, Master’ 
John, and hosts of others became famous. 

Sioux continued her great career, winning the 
National Championship in 1901 and 1902, but 
dying shortly after the last event. Geneva, 
which disputed the way with her in her derby 
form, won the Championship in 1903, and be- 
came the mother of several winners later in life. 


In 1904 Mohawk, the son of Tony Boy and 
Countess Metor, won the championship after 
a brilliant career as a derby and as an all-age 
dog. Subsequent to this signal victory he was 
retired to the stud and became the sire of num- 
bers of good ones, among which we count many 
of the winners of four or five years ago. Mo- 
hawk’s influence is still very great, for his blood 
is close up in at least a moiety of our per- 
formers of today. Alambagh won the National 
Championship in 1905. He was by Dash An- 
tonio out of Eldred Lark, and was a frequent 
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winner previous to his final success in. the great 
classic. 

The first of Count Whitestone’s get appeared 
in public in 1902. This was Lady White. She 
did not prove to be a great winner, but the ap- 
pearance of this bitch seemed to be the signal for 
others. From that time on, field trials were. 
composed greatly of the get of Count White- 


Amateur Champion 
EUGENE M’s JIM 
Owned by Dr. O. D. Stickney, Atlantic City, N. J. 


stone. Never has a sire lived before or since, 
setter or pointer, which has sired the number of 
winners that Count Whitestone did. As a matter 
of fact, everyone flocked to him. Whether this 
was a good thing for the setter is extremely 
problematical, for there was so much of this 
blood in existence and is still at this time, that the 
influence upon the breed has been in a certain 
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sense, deleterious. In 1906 his son, Pioneer, won 
the National Championship; in 1907 Prince 
Whitestone, another son, won it. In 1908 still 
another son, Count Whitestone II, carried away 
the title. 

But Count Whitestone’s fame as a sire of 
National Champions was not yet over, for in 
1912 the lemon and white Commissioner, out of 
May Fly bitch, was awarded the title, and fin- 
ally, the good little bitch, La Besita, by Count 
Whitestone, out of El Beso, was the success- 
ful competitor in 1915. Out of these winners of 
National Championships, Count Whitestone II 
and La Besita were the only “straight bred” 
progeny of Count Whitestone that won the title, 
but neither left any very significant progeny. 
In passing it might be said that since La Besita’s 
day, no really great Llewellin has come for- 
ward. 

Reverting to the National Championship; up 
to 1909, the pointer never succeeded in wresting 
this important stake from the setters, but in 
that year, Manitoba Rap the famous Johnson 
pointer, came down from Winnipeg and turned 
the trick. In 1910 Monora, a daughter of Mo- 
hawk II, and a “straight bred,’ was awarded 
the title after one of the most bitterly con- 
tested second series heats against the setter, 
Powhatan, that it has been my good fortune to 
see. In 1911 a “despised grade” came along 
once more and carried away the famous cup. 
The honor on this occasion going to Eugene M. 
Previous to this, Eugene M. was a consistent 
derby winner; in fact, he was the brilliant derby 
performer of 1909 and 1910. Eugene M. was 
a “pick up” by the late W. H. Elliot and was 
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sold to that good sportsman, Frank Reily, the 
summer before Elliot went to the prairies with 
Eugene M. and the others of the Reily & Gus- 
tave Pabst strings. The dog proved to be a 
great success as a performer, but as a sire he 
stands out as one of the leaders, which is an 
object lesson to those who profess that ‘‘grades”’ 
cannot become successful sires. Not only has 
Eugene M. proved to be one of the leading 
sires of the second decade, but his blood is being 
transmitted through his sons. Eugene’s Ghost 


EUGENE’S GHOST 
Owned by Pastime Kennels, Courtland, Miss. 


was a brilliant derby and is siring some very 
good puppies, one of which has already won the 
amateur championship of the All-America trials. 
This is Ghost of Joyeuse, and he won it when 
he was still less than two years old. One out- 
standing feature about the family of Eugene M. 
is that they are marvelous bird dogs. Some of 
them have proved to be demons to handle and 
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Fugene’s Ghost is a shining example, but I fancy 
if these sons and grandsons are bred to level- 
headed bitches irrespective of the fact that they 
are “straights” or “grades” this blood will have 
a salutary effect upon the setter of today. 
Fugene’s Ghost is out of Lulu S., a daughter of 
Doc Whitestone, which is by Count Whitestone, 
but has a remote cross of the Campbell blood on 
the dam’s side. - Lulu S. has also produced 
Eugene M.’s Jim, winner of the Associated Ama- 
teur Championship of 1922, with his owner, Dr. 
O. D. Stickney, handling. He is as great a bird 
dog as his brother and handles better, but I have 
an idea that it is greatly a matter of early train- 
ing with these Eugene M.s. Eugene M.’s Jim 
was educated under different conditions, and is 
one of the most pleasant dogs to shoot over one 
might wish for. Eugene M. also produced to 
various other lines of blood; in fact, to all lines. 
Eugene M.’s Kid, a very prominent winner of 
1921 and °22, is out of a Momoney bitch and 
Mogene is another with the Momoney blood on 
the dam’s side. To go into the full details of the 
Eugene M. family would require more space than 
is available, but to the breeder of setters of the 
present day, I would say, study this line of breed- 
ing well, before discarding it simply because it 
does not come under the head of “straight 
breds.”’ 

Lulu S., the dam of Eugene’s Ghost and 
Eugene M.’s Jim was also the dam of Jersey 
Prince and Old Doc’s Mack, by Boaz, the son of 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone. Prince is 
a handsome dog and has been a consistent win- 
ner both in chicken and in quail trials. He is also 


owned by Frank Reily, the Medford, N. J., fan- 
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cier. Old Doc’s Mack made his mark in grouse 
trials and is now owned by W. H. Smathers. 
In 1913 the National Championship was won 
by Philippides, the son of Prince Rodney. This 
dog was one of the Fred Hall breeding and one 
of a family that is noted for its high quality, 
both as field dogs and for correct conformation. 
Prince Rodney, as I have said, is the same breed- 
ing as Count Whitestone and Jessie Rodfield’s 
Count Gladstone, but he was decidedly the most 
typical of the lot. Furthermore, all of his sons 
were good looking and all had that air of 
Noblesse that is so characteristic of the Prince 
Rodney family. There were a number of others 
of this breeding, but Phillipides was the only one 
to win a championship. Rigoletto became the 
sire of Cobb’s Hall, a dog which is still an active 
factor and the property of Ty Cobb the well- 
known baseball player. Cobb’s Hall was an in- 
teresting winner himself. Paliacho died after he 
had won fame by becoming the runner-up to the 
pointer, Comanche Frank in the National Cham- 
pionship of 1914. Paliacho has left several sons 
that are now considered among the best of the 
“straight breds.”” Among these are Champion ~ 
Riley Frush, owned by Dr. P. K. Phillips, of 
Cincinnati, and winner of two Amateur Cham- 
pionships; Mr. Hart, owned by T. S. Comstock, 
of Thomasville, N. C., also a frequent winner; 
Paliacho Jr., owned by Dr. Louis Heely, of St. 
Libory, Ill.; Joyeuse’s Paliacho, owned by W. H. 
Beazell, of Calhoun, Alabama. All of these dogs 
should be able to transmit the good qualities 
of the Prince Rodneys, but there is still one son 
of the old dog living and that is Gibraltar Rod, 
owned by Fred S. Hall, of Detroit. Rod is well 
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_ up in years, but he is siring remarkable puppies. 
It was mainly through T. H. Noble, of Grosse 
He, Michigan, that Mr. Hall was induced to 
place the dog in public stud during the season of 
1921 and °22. 

After La Besita’s win of the National Cham- 
pionship in 1915, there is little setter history 
as far as this particular stake is concerned. As 
stated, the pointer, Comanche Frank, won the 
stake in 1914, La Besita in 1915, the pointer 
John Proctor in 1916, the pointer bitch, Mary 
Montrose, in 1917, the setter Joe Muncie, owned 
by Ben Weil, of Alexandria, La., in 1918. This 
dog gained considerable notoriety during the 
years from 1914 until he won the coveted cup. 
He was a bird dog, but because he was greatly 
lacking in style and intensity, he was never quite 
on a par with some of the other winners of the 
event. His breeding represents a series of un- 
known dogs in the first few generations, but 
most of them go back to the regulation blood. 
Fe was never bred to, to any extent and left no 
sons or daughters that distinguished themselves. 

Since 1918 the National Championship has 
been won by pointers. Though setter breeders are 
evidently rapidly coming to the front once more 
and at this writing (July, 1922) the prospects 
are very bright for some of the long-haired breed 
to come out and accomplish things. 

While these years were passing along there 
were several other good setters which while they 
did not win a National Championship, performed 
feats equally as good. One of these was Candy 
Kid, owned by C. E. Duffield, of Tulsa, Okla., 
and handled by Chesley Harris. Candy Kid 


was already well along in years when he appeared 
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in the string of Harris, but in September, 1916, 
he won third in the All-America all-age stake 
and first in the Chicken Championship. From 
that time on, Candy Kid was in the limelight. 
In addition to wining numerous places in all-age 
stakes, he won the Free-for-all Quail Cham- 
pionship at Calhoun, Alabama, and the All- 
America Chicken Championship three years in 
succession. Candy Kid also comes under the head 
of “grades,” that is, by those who only see one 
hundred per cent Llewellins, but he was unques- 
tionably a great setter. Candy Kid sired five or 
six Winners, among them Brookfield Kid, winner 
of the American Field Futurity of 1920. 


Another good dog which came just after 
Candy Kid was Shore’s Ben, owned by Dr. A. F. 
Stone, of Bay City, Mich., and handled by John 
Willard Martin. Shore’s Ben during the season 
of 1919 and ’20 was the most formidable setter 
before the public and accounted for quite a 
majority of the all-age stakes in quail trials. In 
1921 he won the Free-for-all Championship at 
Letohatchee, Alabama. I have alluded to this 
dog in referring to the Gleam blood, but it may 
not come amiss to reiterate that here is a dog 
possessing all the good qualities of the family in 
conformation as well as in the field. He is un- 
like the old-time Gleams in that he has a world 
of style. Perhaps he is a throw-back to old Lin- 
coln; who knows. 

Jay R’s Boy was another setter that came 
into prominence by winning a Futurity then 
practically being shelved for a time. He belongs 
to Dr. ‘IT’. H. Clark, but to Ed. Farrior, of Le- 
tohatchee, the credit is due to bringing this setter 
out and making a bird dog of him. Of course 
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his wins were all made in Alabama on the same 
class of grounds over which he had been ac- 
customed to running, but when a dog can win 
two Free-for-all Championships and several all- 
age stakes, it is reasonable to believe that he 
has more than usual quality. He is a son of 
Jay R. Whitestone, out of Trixie Danstone and 
no doubt because there is a slight outcross in 
his pedigree he will not be used by those who 
see nothing but one hundred per cent Llewellins. 


The line of blood coming through Prime Min- 
ister is represented by Champion Riley Frush 
on the dam’s side, thus this dog combines two 
of the very great families of setters. Riley Frush 
is a rather heavily marked black, white and tan, 
but he seems to be one of the logical dogs to look 
to for results—that is, if the one hundred per cent 
idea is the paramount issue. 


The dog coming in straight lines from Prime 
Minister is Momoney, that great little dog which 
J. M. Avent campaigned from 1910 to about 
1914. Momoney never won a National Cham- 
pionship, but he was a great little dog for all 
that, and his blood is represented by several 
good dogs that are now before the public. He 
sired quite a few winners, among them being 
Momoney’s Pinto Bess, a consistent derby winner 
in 1918 and 19, and Unospeck, P. M_ Fssig’s 
great little bitch which did considerable con- 
sistent winning up to about 1921. Unospeck was 
by Momoney out of Dan’s Rachel, and was bred, 
owned and campaigned by Mr. lssig. In the 
spring of 1920 he sold the bitch to W. W. 
Stoner, owner of the Pastime Kennels, and [ 
understand that she has a very promising litter 
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of puppies which, if they live, will be old enough 
for 1923 derbies. 

Before closing this chapter I must allude to a 
non-performing son of Mohawk II, which has 
been quite a factor in field trials. This is none 
other than Free Lance. This dog has sired 
a number of winners, but probably the best of his 
get is Gunner, out of Cotton Blossom. Gunner 
was a Futurity winner and regularly placed for 
several years. He became very difficult to handle 
as he grew older, but the dog’s intense desire 
to find birds led him to go lengths sometimes, 
that took him out of the control of his handler; 
a trait that has been the undoing of more than 
one good dog. Gunner, however, is a remark- 
able bird dog and in nearly every race that he 
ran where he negotiated the entire course, he 
out-birded his competitor three or more to one. 
Gunner always ran in the highest class company. 
_ Easy stakes were never selected for him. He was 
developed and handled in all of his trials by 
C. H. Babcock. At the present time, Gunner 
is owned by G. F. Mosher, of Kansas City, Mo. 


CHAPTER IV 
V artations 


THE foregoing chapters are devoted to the 

various family trees that go to make up 
the history of the English setter in America, 
but there are certain variations that play a cer- 
tain part in the evolution of the breed which 
deserve at least some mention. 


Among such is the setter May Fly imported 
by G. O. Smith in 1901. May Fly came direct 
- from the kennels of R. Purcell-Llewellin, but. 
he is not a Llewellin in the sense that it is 
understood in this country. In the pedigree of 
this dog is some of the Irish setter blood which 
Llewellin introduced into his kennel before the 
days that he began experimenting with the Duke- 
RKhoebes. At this juncture it is expedient to 
point out that Mr. Llewellin was not so keen 
to keep the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack blood un- 
adulterated as his American satellites. -When 
he found it necessary to introduce new blood he 
did so and this new blood comes through some 
of the dogs that go to make up the breeding 
of May Fly. Naturally, here in America the 
one hundred percenters had little to do with May 
‘ly, but others who were looking for bird dogs 

had no such qualms. May Fly proved to be 
_a good influence through certain lines. He pro- 
duced bird dogs and many of his daughters 
carried on this quality when bred to the regula- 
tion lines. An instance of this is Commissioner, 
the dog which won the National Championship in 
1912. Ina direct line May Fly produced a num- 
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ber of minor winners also, chief among which 
was Courier Journal. 

Another dog which at the present time is very 
prominently before the public is Phil’s Speed Ben, 
owned by William Smathers, of Atlantic City. 
This dog comes through Phil S. which is by 
Prince Whitestone, the National Champion of 
1907. Prince, on his dam’s side, had the 
Prince Lucifer blood which comes from Count 
Noble, though Prince Lucifer was an out-cross 


on his dam’s side. The dam of Phil S was Brit 


CHAMPION COLE’S BLUE PRINCE II 
Owned by C. DeLaney Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fly, strong in May Fly blood, consequently it is 
easy to understand why Phil's Speed Ben, the 
son of Phil S. is a bird dog. He comes from 
bird dog families on all sides. Judge Endicott, 
owned by Allen B. Endicott, of Atlantic City, 
was a litter brother and fully as good, but he died 
young. 

No doubt there are some qualities in this line 
that do not make for the highest class field trial 
dogs, but the fact remains that they have the 
basic qualities of the service dog in that they 
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are brainy, level-headed setters. Phil’s Speed 
Ben is siring bird dogs which will always be 
cherished by those who are looking for high- 
class field dogs. Whether he will ever become 
a great sire of field trial dogs still remains to 
be seen, but when all is said, Phil’s Speed Ben 
occupies a distinct place in the history of the 
English setter in this country. 

Gus Bondhu and Dick Bondhu came over to 
this country in the early days. They are Llewel- 
lins in the strict sense and their blood has been 
used, but it is off of the beaten path, as it were, 
although their names are to be found in quite 
_a number of early pedigrees. Minnie T. a win- 
ner in 1894 and ’95, was a daughter of Dick 
Bondhu. 

Wood Hill Bruce is represented as the sire of 
Novelist, a bitch that was also a consistent win- 
ner in the nineties. She became the property 
of the Memphis and Avent Kennels after her 
brilliant performances in Canada in the early 
nineties. 

Thiers is a son of Dan Gladstone out of Queen 
Novice. He was the sire of Dan Thiers and ap- 
pears in a number of other pedigrees. An outer 
line son of Count Gladstone IV was Hickory 
Gladstone, out of Lillian Russell, a bitch by 
Philip Gladstone, which ran successfully in 1892 
and 1893. Hickory Gladstone became the sire 
of McKinley, a consistent winner of his day and 
one of the best chicken dogs of the nineties. 


Victor Okaw, a son of Lady’s Count Glad- 
stone, was out of a bitch that did not come 
within the regulation one hundred per cent fold 
and suffered the consequences, though he was 
a consistent winner and sired some winners, 
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though his record in the latter respect is no 
indication of his merit as a sire. 

Still another outer line bred one was Captain 
Bethel, a dog which might never have been 
known to the public but for his phenomenal son, 
Wun Lung, owned and campaigned by Norvin T. 
Harris during the early nineties. 

Coming down to present days, there is C. H. 
Tyler, of Boston, who has imported a number 
of good dogs from the kennels of Purcell-Llewel- 


GUNNER 
Owned by G. F. Mosher, Kansas City, Mo. 


lin. Among these is Willow Brook Drake Wind- 
‘em, a dog that has won in our American trials. 
This setter is a. real bird dog and he is practically 
an ‘American bred one, for he is descended from 
dogs which were exported to England some years 
ago and used with good success in England. 
Tracing the pedigree of Willow Brook Drake 
Wind’em one finds that he is a Llewellin in the 
real sense of the word, though because of the 
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fact that many of the names of the dogs which 
were sent to England were changed by their new 
owners, this fact does not become evident until 
comparisons with American pedigrees are made. 
Not long ago Edgar Huidekoper, of Meadville, 
Pa., went to the trouble to get the names cor- 
rected and in doing so he has rendered a service 
to American breeders that should be invaluable, — 
for aside from his good blood lines, Willow 
Brook Drake Wind’em is a grand individual, 
not only in his practical work afield, but also in 
the matter of type. If breeders do not use this 
dog while there is still an opportunity, they will 
find when it is too late that they have missed an 
_ individual and a line of blood that might mean 
much to the setter in this country. 

Harry D. Kirkover has quite a kennel of set- 
ters, mainly descended from the principal sires 
of the country. He is not a stickler for one 
hundred per cent pedigrees, but he breeds to the 
individual and thus he has produced a number of 
good field trial and shooting dogs, most of which 
he handles in the trials himself, for it is one of 
Mr. Kirkover’s pet diversions to spend the win- 
ters in the South training his own dogs, and then 
showing them in competition not only in the ama- 
teur events but against the professional handlers 
in the open stakes as well. Among some of the 
well-known dogs which Mr. Kirkover developed 
purely for his own pleasure were Master Benson, 
Fairy Beau, Kirk’s Buss, Kirk’s Ruby’s Sport, 
Kirk’s Master Raven, Kirk’s Ben Sport, and a 
host of others which represent all of the best 
blood, Llewellin and otherwise, in the country. 

Samuel G. Allen, of New York, and Elmer M. 
Simkins, of Red Bank, New Jersey, have re- 
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cently opened a kennel at the latter place where 
they intend to breed high-class setters as well as 
pointers. Both are enthusiasts and they have 
high ideals as to what constitutes a class shoot- 
ing and field trial dog. While they do not in- 
tend to make field trial the primary object of 
their endeavors, nevertheless it is their desire to 
campaign a promising candidate or two as they 
develop. 

R. H. Sidway, of Buffalo, N. Y., is another 
enthusiastic setter lover who is indulging in a 
little breeding and he has had a fair measure 
of success for the short time that he has been 
interested. Like Messrs. Kirkover, Allen, Tyler, 
Simkins, and the others mentioned, Mr. Sidway 
is endeavoring to secure the best, regardless of 
whether they are called Llewellins or some other 
name. 

In this connection I might mention a new ken- 
nel that was formed in the Spring of 1922 by 
Messrs F. H. and W. H. Chatfield, M. L. and 
J. L. Mitchell, and F. G. Harrison, purely 
as an amateur venture. ‘They have a beautiful 
little kennel on the Brotherton Road near Cin- 
cinnati and have about a dozen dogs. In June, 
1922, they imported Lingfield Loyal from the 
kennels of Herbert Mitchell, of England, and 
now with their nucleus of good bitches they are 
prepared to do some breeding. One outstanding 
feature of this new kennel is that all of the 
owners are open-minded and it is just such men 
as this who are needed to bolster setter interests 
in America at the present time. 

In Cincinnati is another setter enthusiast in the 
person of C. DeLaney Martin, owner of the Ara- 
coma Kennels. Mr. Martin believes in breeding 
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good-looking setters that are also utility dogs and 
at the head of his kennels is the handsome Cham- 
pion Blue Prince II, a dog that has won all the 
possible honors on the bench, but he is also a 
broken field dog and he transmits not only good 
conformation to his offsprings, but also brains, 
bird sense and general working qualities. 

Pat Ives is another example of the combina- 
tion utility and show type of dog. He is owned 
by H. L. Malcom, of Tacoma, Washington, and 
is a very near champion, if he is not that already. 
Pat Ives is a high-class field dog and thoroughly 
broken on the game of that country; namely 
Chinese pheasants and Hungarian _partridges. 
- The dog has sired some very good progeny and he 
should continue to be a force in the breeding of 
English setters in the Northwest where a bird 
dog must necessarily be a worker in the field. 


CHAPTER V 


Irish and Gordon Setters 
WHATEVER may be said of the Irish setter, 


the opinion is unanimous that this variety is 
the most ancient of any that are descended from 
the land spaniel. Richardson, who wrote about 
eighty years ago, said: ‘He is perhaps the pur- 
est of all setters and is beyond doubt the genuine 
unmixed descendant of the land spaniel.” 


In the early days of the breed there were two 
varieties, the solid red and the red and whites. 
Classes at the pioneer shows were made for both 
varieties and both were equally handsome and 
good in the field. In later years, however, the 
demand for dark red specimens of the whole- 
colored variety seemed to have the call and 
since then it is this color which is the recognized 
correct one, although even to this day we en- 
counter good Irish setters of correct type with a 
little white on the breast or toes, and some- 
times with a white blaze down the face, which 
is designated as the “Palmerston snip” as that 
dog had a narrow strip of white running down 
between the eyes to the muzzle. 


In the early days of American field trials the 
Irish setter figured very prominently in all the 
contests and won about as much as any of the 
other breeds. We have only to scan the records 
to ascertain that those dogs of the seventies and 
the eighties of the past century were the equal 
of any breed in the strongest of competition, and 
as a general purpose field dog he was more in 
use than either pointers or English setters. 


(114) 
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The time came, however, when the early 
Laveracks and the so-called Llewellins came over. 
They were well heralded through the press and 
a demand was created for them and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that those early dogs of the 
new breeds were all that was claimed of them, 
despite the diversified types, for it seemed that 
no matter what form they came in, they were 
proficient in the field. The Irish setter breeders 
of that day seemed to lose heart and with the 
exception of a desultory specimen as the years 
went by, the handsome red dog was practically 
out of existence as far as field trials were con- 
cerned. However, many an owner continued 
to breed his Irish setters along utilitarian lines 
and as a shooting companion he was still in de- 
mand. Then bench shows became more popular 
and unfortunately for the Irish setter, he fell 
into the hands of many fanciers who cared more 
for bench show emoluments than for field qualifi- 
cations. In the East there were numerous ken- 
nels which devoted their sole time to the pro- 
duction of show specimens, and as a matter of 
fact, generation after generation of Irish setters 
were bred that never saw a game bird. Could 
the result be otherwise than it has?. The Irish 
setter became a pet dog in the real sense of the 
word. He improved in color and type it is true, 
but his field qualities were practically bred out of 
him. That is the reason why the Irish setter 
is not competing now in field trials, and is used 
but very little in the field throughout most of 
the eastern states. He is a bench show dog pure 
and simple, and I doubt if any of the Eastern 
fanciers will ever become interested in the move 
that is now being agitated by a number of West- 
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ern breeders to institute special stakes for the 
red Irish setters. 

In 1920 the Manitoba Club instituted a stake 
for this breed and ran it upon the conclusion of 
the regular events of the club. Only four starters 
came to the front and all of these were bred by 
Francis A. Walsh that enthusiastic fancier who 
has been breeding working Irish setters up in 
Manitoba for the past eight or ten years, and 
whose strain is among the few which is holding 
up the honors of the breed as practical field dogs. 


The Irish Setter 
DONEGAL’S MORTY OGE II 
Owned by L. C. Adams, Dayton, Ohio 


Not an Eastern breeder was represented in this 
stake. As long as such a condition of affairs 
exists there is little hope for the Irish setter 
coming back and occupying the proud place he 
ya held in this country as an all-round sporting 
og. 

At the present time (1922) there is con- 
siderable interest displayed by the breeders of 
the West and from all indications it appears 
that there may be several stakes run for the red 
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Irish setter. One by the Independent Club, the 
other by the Oil Belt Association. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if the eastern breeders will 
ever give the movement support despite their 
extravagant claims that the Irish setters in the 
East are as good in the field as they were forty 
years ago. 

The type of the Irish setter is thoroughly 
fixed, perhaps no breed comes truer to form than 
this handsome bird dog with the red coat and 
taking this into consideration the successful 
breeder of today will make his selections for the 
purpose of bringing out the field qualities that 
have been latent so many years. This is not so 
‘much of a task as one might suppose. ‘Thirty 
years ago the pointer could not compete with 
the best English setters, but proper selection and 
intelligent matings, together with actual competi- 
tion with the best setters, gave the pointer men 
a clue what to breed for. The same can be done 
with the Irish setter, but one must not hope to 
accomplish this in a year or two, or even three 
years. 

What the Irish setter needs to place the breed 
on the high pinnacle he occupied forty years ago 
is an Edward Dexter or a Captain McMurdo, 
who in the early eighties set out with a defined 
plan to breed field trial pointers and brought 
forth results very promptly. But for these two 
men, I doubt very much if the pointer would be 
enjoying the popularity as a field trial and shoot- 
ing dog that he is at the present time. 

Taking a look backward down through the 
early history of the Irish setter in America, we 
find among the pioneers, Charles H. Turner, of 
St. Louis, a man whose interest in sportsmanship 
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and high-class dogs led him to import the hand- 
some Elcho from Ireland. Elcho was unques- 
tionably one of the most potential factors in the 
improvement of the breed that ever came to this 
country. Through Elcho came a number of good 
ones, sons and daughters, many of which became 
field trial winners and champions on the bench. 
Elcho Jr. was his most noted son, a good field 
dog, but not a field trial winner. He was owned 


by Dr. William Jarvis, of Claremont, N. H., 


The Irish Setter 
JENNINGS MIKE 
Owned by C. G. Jennings, Seattle, Wash. 


who was also one of the early fanciers of the 
breed in this country and imported a number of 
dogs, both dogs and bitches. 


At this early period there were others who 
owned high-class Irish setters that could win 
in the field and on the bench. The late Fowler 
Stoddard, of Dayton, Ohio, owned Friend and 
won with her in important prairie trials. Joe Jr., 
the famous so-called Campbell dog, to which 
allusion was made in the chapters on the Eng- 
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lish setter, was by Elcho, and therefore half 
Irish. The late Dr. G. G. Davis, of Phila- 
delphia, who was president of the Irish Setter 
Club of America up to the time of his death, was 
a stickler for working dogs and always had his 
own broken. Most of his dogs were kept in 
North Carolina where the Doctor spent four 
or five weeks every winter working and shooting 
over them. He owned quite a few dogs which 
became field trial winners. 

The last field trials held by the Irish Setter 
Club of America took place at Barber, N. Com 
1907, judged by the late Major J. M. Taylor. 
The derby was won by Rob Rollo, a very good 
dog by St. Cloud’s Blarney, out of Victoria, 
owned by Bell and Chappel, of Indiana. At that 
period this firm was breeding a good type of 
dog which also possessed all of the necessary 
field qualifications, but they dissolved partnership 
shortly after that and thus dispersed a kennel 
which might have been a tremendous influence in 
perpetuating the working red Irish setter. St, 
Cloud’s Iniscarra was second in this stake. She 
was a very good-looking bitch owned by L. and 
S. A. Contoit who at that time owned a good 
kennel in New York state. Among their later 
dogs was St. Cloud’s Fermanagh, which I never 
saw afield, but there were few Irish setters of 
his day that could beat him on the bench. In 
the all-age stake, Rob Rollo was again success- 
ful and second went to Currer Lad, a son of Fred 
IIcho, out of Currer Dell, owned by Dr. G. G. 
Davis and handled by A. O. Yount. Carey’s Red 
was the third dog; he was by Scott, out of Red 
Girl, and owned and handled by Captain E. C, 
Carey. 
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Since that time the Irish Setter Club of Ameri- 
ca has done yeoman work in popularizing the 
breed in the East, but though it offers prizes 
for red dogs in field trial competition it has 
made but little headway in bringing out practical 
dogs. 

Dr. Jarvis died in 1910. The last dog he 
owned was Champion Shan Law which I saw 
frequently in the field the year that the Irish 
Setter Club ran its last trials. Shan was a good 
held dog and had more style on point than the 
average Irish setter. He was by Dr. Chas. A. 
Gale’s Ben Law, which was by Champion Chief 
Red Cloud out of Nancy Finglas, a daughter of 
Imported Finglas. The latter came from the ken- 
nels of the Rev. O'Callaghan, of England, and 
was one of the best dogs, both in type and field 
quality, that came over during the nineties. Fing- 
las became a quick champion in this country, but 
what is more significant, he did considerable win- 
ning in field trials, against his own breed as well 
as in competition with pointers and English set- 
ters. He left numerous progeny, all of which - 
proved good, and breeders of today may feel 
well assured if they have an abundance of this 
blood in the pedigrees of their working Irish 
setters that they are well founded. Coleraine, a 
full sister of Finglas, was imported by E. B. 
Bishop. She was also good in the field and the 
same may be said of Desmond II, another jim- 
portation from the kennels of the Rey. O’Callag- 
han. During this period of the early nineties 
George H. Covert, of Chicago, made a bid for 
favor in Irish setter realms and for a time owned 
a most formidable kennel, but he did not remain 
in the fancy long. Contemporary with him was 
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W. L. Washington, of Pittsburg, owner of the 
Kildare Kennels. For a number of years Mr. 
Washington was quite a force in breeding, and 
his Sarsfield, Dick Swiveler, Ruby Glenmore 
and others are still well remembered. C. P. 
Hubbard, then of Atlantic, Iowa, did about 
as much for the service Irish setter as anyone 
during the nineties and up to 1910. He moved 
to California at about that time and gave up the 
breeding of dogs. From his kennels came a num- 
ber of good ones, among them Holly of Cul- 
bertson which later became the property of Wal- 
ter McRoberts, of Peoria. Mr.- McRoberts 
owned Pat Law, a brother of Shan Law. He 
_ was a good type of dog, thoroughly field broken 
and a champion on the bench. 

Mack N., owned by the Kuhns brothers of 
Dayton, Ohio, was one of the best of his day, 
his period of activities extending into the early 
nineties. This dog was a real field worker and 
most of his descendants proved good. As far 
back as 1900 I owned a: dog sired by a son 
of Mack N., which proved to be exceptionally 
good in the field. His name was Lord Donegal 
and a handsome type of dog he was. He was 
stolen from the kennel when still a young dog 
and left no progeny. 

One who did more for the Irish setter, both 
in the way of perpetuating type and field quali- 
ties, was the late Otto Pohl, of Fremont, Nebras- 
ka. Mr. Pohl was first of all a field sportsman 
and would own no dog that was not a performer 
in real action. He began with a dog which he 
called Drug and out in the vicinity of Fremont 
one still hears of his marvelous feats. Later he 
purchased from Walter McRoberts, of Peoria, 
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a dog and a bitch which he called Drug Law and 
Pat-A-Belle. I saw these for the first time at the 
Omaha show of 1911, where I judged sporting 
breeds. Both went through to winners and in 
less than a year were bench champions. How- 
ever, it was not for this that he valued them 
most, but because they were first-class field dogs. 
From that time on, Otto Pohl continued to breed, 
buy and import. One of the outstanding dogs 
that he brought over was Morty Oge. He did 
not live long, but he became the sire of a number 
of winners among the best being Donegal’s 
Morty Oge, a dog that I have hunted over on 
numerous occasions and can testify to his good 
qualities. Mr. Pohl died of the ‘flu in the fall of 
1918; his loss to the fancy was an irreparable 
one, for I candidly believe had-he lived, he might 
have done for the red Irish setter what Edward 
Dexter and Captain McMurdo did for the point- 
ers. Mr. Pohl also imported several bitches and 
two other dogs. The dogs were Rheola Pedro 
and Rheola Clanderrick. At the time of Mr. 
Pohl’s death his kennels were unquestionably 
the best in America, judging them from a utility 
as well as a bench show viewpoint. 

In January, 1918, he started Donegal’s Alizon 
in the derby of the All-America trials, open to 
all breeds, and won third with her. It was the 
first signal triumph of the reds in twenty years, 
and naturally her owner was elated. However, 
Mr. Pohl did not live to see the work which 
he began so auspiciously reach its full fruition. 
Upon his death, his dogs were dispersed; Dr. 
L. C. Adams obtained some of them and the 
others were purchased by D. J. White, of De- 
catur, Illinois. Mr. White now has a splendid 
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kennel and should be on the fair road to success. 
Donegal’s Alizon is one of the inmates of Mr. 
White’s kennels, and I understand that he has 
some puppies from her which he intends to give 
every opportunity in field trials. St. Lambert’s 
Caltra M. was another purchase of Mr. Pohl’s. 
This dog has also left some good progeny, but he 
is more of the bench rather than the field variety 
of dog. Mr. White also has this line of blood - 
in his kennels, hence he is well equipped in all 
the ramifications of Irish setter breeding. 

Dr. Adams has a son of Donegal’s Morty Oge 
called Donegal’s Morty Oge II, which is proving 
a good sire of field dogs and proper type as well. 
This dog of Dr. Adams’ has done some winning 
on the bench also. 

Throughout the North and West one finds 
_ breeders of the red dog at the present time and 
it now remains for them to get together in an 
eftort to show the world that the handsome Irish- 
man is still a utility dog. 

I have already alluded to Francis A. Walsh, 
who has done so much for the breed up in Mani- 
toba and is still continuing to breed the reds with 
the double purpose of producing utility and type. 
G. O. Smith imported several dogs within the past 
few years which are now producing puppies. One 
of them, Tipperary Eamon, he still owns. I 
never saw this dog in the field and his owner 
has never attempted to give him a chance in pub- 
lic. In the matter of conformation I cannot say 
that I have been impressed with him. The other 
that he brought over is Bran of Boyne which 
he sold recently to Earl Withrow, of Witchita, 
Kansas. Mr. Withrow is an enthusiast and the 
concensus of opinion is that he will do the Irish 
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setter a world of good in the matter of bringing 
the breed before the public as a real working 
dog. F. J. Lefferdinck, of Hickman, Neb., is 
another who breeds utility dogs. In his kennels 
he has representatives of the Pohl breed and 
they are all said to be first-class working dogs. 
It is to such men as these that America must look 
for service Irish setters. In the East the reds are 
still bred in as great numbers as ever. The Lis- 
more Kennels of Messrs. Wall lead in bench 
show circles, but there are others who, while not 
breeding on such a large scale, have brought out 
some good specimens. Of late years nothing is 
heard of the St. Cloud Kennels of the Contoits, 
or the Muskerry Kennels of Mrs. Helen Talbot, 
both of which were very prominent some years 
ago, but neither has shown recently. To sum up 
the situation, however, I may safely reiterate that 
the real utility Irish setter is destined to come 
out of the West, but I make this statement a 
sweeping one by designating all that country lying 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains, looking toward 
the setting sun. | 


The Gordon Setter 
HE GORDON SETTER of the present day 


is a richly marked black and tan dog, rather 
larger and heavier than the English or the Irish 
setter. He is a more phlegmatic dog than either 
of his cousins, but he is sure-nosed, slow and 
thorough. In the early days of the Gordon, the 
white, black and tans were practically as numer- 
ous as the two-colored dogs and it is stated, not 
without good reason, that the Gordon entered 
largely into the composition of the Duke-Rhoebe 
blood, but that has nothing to do with the status of 
either breed at the present time. Gordons are 
~ valued by those who want a thorough-going dog 
over which they may hunt the dense covets or 
the woodlands or the small enclosures, where 
great speed or range are not essential. He is a 
dog that may always be relied upon, but in many 
respects he is much like the wire-haired griffon; 
he must be given time. There are still some 
sportsmen who would rather shoot over one or 
a brace of Gordons than over any other breed 
and they value them accordingly, but in the mat- 
ter of speed and range, the pointers and the 
English setters have passed them long ago. 

The Gordon, however, is a handsome animal 
and in the field nothing is more inspiring than 
to see a pair of these dogs work. They are 
usually sure-nosed, make excellent retrievers and 
work well on upland game as well as on snipe, 
woodcock and grouse. 

In the public records, that is, field trials and 
bench shows, the Gordon is not figuring to 
any extent these days. We do see a specimen or 
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two at some of the larger shows, but on the 
whole, he is not much in evidence. At field trials 
he is an unknown quantity; not in a dozen or 
more years has a Gordon setter been seen in pub- 
lic competition, although there was a time in this 
country when specialty field trials were held for 
the breed and quite frequently they were suc- 
cessful in competition against the other breeds. 

There have been desultory attempts made to 
breed Gordons along lighter lines so as to have 
the breed conform with the other bird dog varie- 
ties, but there was never any concerted action. 
Thirty-five or more years ago, Harry Malcolm, of 
Baltimore, was a great advocate of a lighter type 
of Gordon setter and for a time it really ap- 
peared that he might accomplish considerable 
in this direction. He owned a dog which he 
called Stubble; a neat type of Gordon, a good 
field dog and in every utility essential, seemingly 
the right dog to carry on the ideas of his en- 
thusiastic owner. Mr. Malcolm offered the ser- 
vices of the dog free to owners of Gordon 
bitches, but for some reason breeders did not 
take to the idea as the owner of Stubble antici-— 
pated and he lost interest. 

The history of the Gordon in field trials is a 
short one. In 1879 a brace belonging to Dr. H. 
F. Aten, called Glen and Ned, won the brace 
stakes of the Eastern Club at Robins Island, 
N. Y., and a year later Glen divided third and 
fourth in the same club’s all-age stake. In 1881 
a Gordon was placed by W. W. Titus, for C. B. 
Maginnis in the trials of the New Orleans Gun 
Club. In 1882 Fred and Romeo, two Gordons, 
the property of Dr. S. Fleet Speir were placed 
frst and second respectively. In 1883 Dorr, 
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owned by F. A. Taft, won the all-age stake of 
the Pacific Coast Club and then, after a lapse 
of several years, Prince, owned by W. W. Wel- 
band, handled by George Hancock, won third 
in the Manitoba derby of 1886. In this same 
year the special match between the English setter, 
Bob Gates and the Gordon bitch, Belle, owned 
by R. P. Carroll, took place. The English setter 
won the decision with something to spare. It 
was in this same year, also, that Jock, owned 
by W. Stanley, won second in the all-age stake 
at Robins Island. 

In 1890 the Central Field Trial Club, wish- 
ing to revive interest in the black and tan breed 
- offered cash prizes in a special event for Gor- 
dons. Only four starters came forth and the 
winner proved to be Bengido, a son of Ben Nevis 
and Blanche, owned by the Clair-Rita Kennels and 
handled by William Tallman. Tallman also 
handled Beaumont, the winner of second. The 
latter dog became quite a consistent winner on 
the bench. In this stake Gordo and Mont divided 
third. The stake was a very ordinary perform- 
ance in which Bendigo stood far above the other 
three. He was one of the lighter type, more like 
that advocated by Harry Malcolm. 

In 1892 the Gordon Setter Club inaugurated a 
stake for the breed and ran it at Freetown, 
Mass., but here again the number of starters 
was as small as that of the Central Club and 
the quality was far below that of the ordinary 
shooting dog. ‘The Gordon Setter Club made 
another attempt in 1894, which took place at 
Assonet, Mass. The stake was open to all Gor- 
dons of any age and brought out a field of nine 
starters. Mac’s Paul, owned by A. G. Coch- 
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ran, was first. Jolly G. was second and Minnie 
T. third. In 1898 Blackie, of unknown breeding, 
owned by H. A. Holman, one of the popular 
members of the Manitoba Club, won a divided 
third in the all-age stake of the Western Canada 
Club, which is the last of the breed that has 
started in field trials There is only one way for 
the Gordon to come to the front and that is by 
breeders of this variety getting together with a 
definite purpose in view. It is true there are few 
breeders, but of the few they are all enthusiasts 
in their sphere. 3 


Perhaps one of the best kennels of Gordons at 
the present time, that is, kennels where utility 
dogs are the real object, are those of Charles 
T. Inglee, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Inglee calls 
his establishment the Inglehurst Kennels and this 
prefix is quite well known in the realms of the 
Gordon. While his kennels are in the heart of a 
large city, he does not keep many dogs here, but 
mainly in the South where every individual is 
given a thorough education afield. It is this way 
and this way alone, that the field standard can be 
maintained and Mr. Inglee seems to have that 
definite idea in view. | 
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